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COMPARISON OF THE HOURLY EVAPORATION RATE 
OP ATMOMETERS AND FREE WATER SURFACES WITH 
THE TRANSPIRATION RATE OF MEDICAGO SATIVA 

By Ly-iJAN J. Briggs, Biophysu^id in Charge of Biophysical Investigations, and H. B. 
SHANT2, Physiologist, Alkali and Drought Resistant Plant Investigations, Bureau of 
plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture ' 

INTRODUCTION 

The rate of evaporation from a free water surface or from a moist 
porous surface is usually considered the best single-valued expression 
of the intensity of the weather factors influencing transpiration. Such 
a relationship is, however, subject to the uncertainty arising from the 
marked differences in the energy-absorbing and energy-dissipating 
properties of the transpiring and evaporating surfaces. It is evident 
that the transpiring and evaporating surfaces must be in agreement in 
this respect if the departure of transpiration from evaporation during the 
dav is to be taken as evidence of a change in the transpiration coefficient, 
resulting from stomatal control or other reversible changes within the 
plant body. 

Fluctuations in transpiration from day to day appear to be reflected 
with approximately the same degree of fidelity by a number of widely 
different forms of evaporating surfaces, provided precautions are taken 
to maintain the unifqnnity of these surfaces throughout the period of 
observation. When the hourly transpiration rate is under consideration, 
however, the individuality of the evaporating surface to which the 
transpiration is referred can not be ignored. It is this phase of the 
question that forms the subject of the present paper. 

apparatus and methods 

Atmomkters. — Four types of porous-cup atmometers as designed by 
Livingston (i9i5)> including w’hite cylinders, brown cylinders, white 
spheres, and white Bellani plates, were employed in the measurements 
(PI. 4 ). 
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Bach type was represented by iour atmometers ^ which were wdghed 
independently at two-hour intervals throughout the day. The atmome- 
ters were mounted on 500-c. c. bottles closed with rubber stoppers con- 
taining a small air vent, and were freely exposed in racks about i meter 
above the ground, Distilled water was employed in all the measure- 
ments. All the atmometers used were new, and each cup was inverted 
and flushed with water for several hours before it was set up. The 
cups were set up for 36 hours before the detailed measurements were 
begun. 

Evaporation Tanks. — ^Two evaporation tanks of widely different 
types were also employed in the measurements, one containing a layer 
of water approximately i cm. in depth, while the depth of the water in 
the other was about 50 cm. 

The shallow tank, which was 91 cm. in diameter and 2.5 cm, high, 
was supported on a wooden disk 4 cm. in thickness and mounted about 
I meter above the ground on an automatic scale, The tank was black- 
ened inside. The depth of water was automatically maintained at about 
I cm. by means of a Mariotte apparatus mounted on the scale platform ^ 
(Pi. 5). The automatic scale was sufficiently sensitive to record the loss 
of a layer of water 10 m (0.0 i ram.) in thickness. 

The deep evaporation tank, which was 192 cm. in diameter and 60 
cm. in depth, was sunk in the ground to within 10 cm. of the top. This 
tank was equipped \vith a continuously recording gauge of the float 
type reading to o.i mm. 

EilTER-paper EvaporimETEr. — An evaporimeter of special design, in 
which the evaporating surface was a saturated filter paper (12.5 cm. in 
diameter) was also employed in the measurements (PI. 6). The filter 
paper was supported on a light flat brass disk, with a rim i mm. in 
height. The paper was kept saturated by means of a Mariotte apparatus 
connected with a tubulure on the lower side of the disk. This arrange- 
ment avoids the drying out of the filter paper, which is sometimes 
encountered in the Piche evaporimeter, due to the failure of the instru- 
ment to feed properly. The evaporation was determined by weighing 
the whole apparatus at two-hour intervals. 


' The identifieatioti numbers and the coefficients of the atmometers us«l in 
lows: 

t he comparisons « 

irre as fol- 

1 Xu. 

Coeffi- 

cient. 


’ Xo. 

Coeffi- 

cieai. 

White cj^linders j 5-36 

0.77 

WTiite spheres 

i6-i6 

0.94 

Do 1 5-37 

•77 

Do 

■ 16-77 

• 94 

Do ! 5-57 

•77 

Do 



•94 

Do i 5-142 

•77 

Do 

16-146 

•94 

Brown cylinders ' 4-:? 

' 74 

W’hitc Bellani plaUs 

17-137 


Dd 1 4-25 


Do .. 

D- 17 S 


]Do ■ 

■ 7 ^* 

Do . 

D- 2 C 3 



■74 

no 

D-!o 6 




_ 


* TUis equipment is the same as that used Ijy the writers in counectiun with earlier traaspiratiwi nieas* 
uremeots (Briggs aud Shantz, igij, 1&16), 
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Transpiration measurements. — The transpiration measurements 
were made on automatic scales of the type previously described (Briggs 
and Shantz, 1915)- Grimm alfalfa {Medicago sativa L.) was employed in 
the measurements. The plants were growing in the large sealed pots 
used in the writers’ water-requirement measurements, and had been 
carried over from the preceding year. The plants were fully exposed to 
the sun and were coming into bloom during the measurements, the second 
cutting of the season being made at the close of the experiments. The 
green weights of the crops and the total plant surface ^ were as follows; 


Pot No. 

Green weight. ■ 

Total plant 


Cm . 

Se, rw. 

301 

25S 

15,700 

303 i 

287 

17,400 

i 


Subsidiary measurements.— In addition to the above measure- 
ments, the solar-radiation intensity, air temperature, wet-bulb depres- 
sion, and wind velocity were recorded simultaneously by means of 
automatic instruments wliich have already been described (Briggs and 
Shantz, 1916). 

Reduction or data. — The data for the white cylinder, brown cyl- 
inder, and white-sphere atmometers have been corrected by means of 
the coefficients supplied with the instruments. No corrective factor has 
been applied to the Bellani plates. The data for the filter-paper evapo- 
rimeter have been reduced to an area of 100 sq. cm, and the data for 
shallow evaporation lank to an area of i square meter. 

experimental results 

The measurements were made at Akron, Colo., in July, 1916, during 
a period of hot, dry weather. The data representing the hourly evapora- 
tion rate from the various surfaces, the transpiration rate, and the 
weather conditions are given in Table I, Each atmometer determination 
is the mean of four independent measurements. The transpiration is 
represented by the mean of two pots measured independently. The 
data are presented graphically in figure i . 

The hourly transpiration is plotted at the top of the figure, followed 
by the evaporation from the difTercnt types of atmometers and from 
the free water surfaces. It will be noted that the different atmometers, 
although varying widely in form (PI. 4)> graphs which are similar 
in their characteristics. This is brought out more dearly in figure 2, 
in which the ratio of the transpiration rate to the evaporation rate for 
each of the various types of atmometers is plotted hour by hour. 

iThe lieieminatiuDS of plant surface are based upon the measurcmenl of ibe green weight and total 
surface of a representative plant. 
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Fig. 1 . — Graphs showing the hourly transpiration rale of alfalfa, the hourly evaporation rate from different 
surfacxs, and the weather couditicins during a three-day period at Akron, Colo, The heavy linM (W“ 
marVerl Iw I’irdes'l represent the observed data. The light lines (with points marked by o^ 
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The transpiration graph has also been superimposed on each of the 
evaporation graphs in figure i, choosing the scale of ordinates in each 
instance so that the total area under the transpiration graph for the three 
days is equal to the area under the evaporation graph. This affords a 
graphical comparison of the fidelity with which the transpiration is 
reflected in the hourly evaporation rate from the different instruments. 

S S f/ S ///^ S /y S //AM s /t 


w///r£cyu//c£/r 


arom/ 


iV///r£ s/¥/£/^£ 


9eU4A//fiL4r£ 


Fig. '-Ratio ol the traospiratioa rate to the ervaporatioa rate ior eadi of the various types oi porous- 
cup atmometers, plotted hour by hour. 



mean hourly departure of evaporation and Transpiration 

A quantitative expression of the relative value of the several instru- 
ments in predicting the hourly transpiration may be obtained by deter- 
mining the average departure of the evaporation graph from the trans- 
piration graph, the mean departures being expressed in percentage of 
the mean hourly evaporation in each instance. The calculation has been 
based both on the total period covered in the measurements and on the 
three daylight periods from 6 a. m. to 6 p. m. These computations arc 
presented in Table II. The error involved in predicting the transpira- 
tion rate from the evaporation measurements' is indicated by the fig- 
ures in the last column of the table. 


Table II . — Average hourly departure of evaporation rate from transpiration rate in per- 
ceniage of the mean evaporation rate for various types of atmometers and for free ’water 
surfaces 


Tyiwol atmometPr. 


^Tiite cylinder 

Brown cylinder 

White sphere 

Bellani plate 

Filter-paper evapori meter. 

Shallow tank 

Deep tank 


Day pprt- 
o(ls,6 3.tn. 
to 6 p. m. 

Total pe- 
riod. 

Per cent. 

Percenl. 

38 

49 

39 

4^ 

3* 

43 

30 

41 

23 

.31 

12 

17 

1 « 

89 
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The deep tank gives little indication of the hourly transpiration rate, 
since the average departure in this case amounts to about 90 per cent 
of the mean evaporation rate. In other words, the evaporation from 
the deep tank at different hours of the day is not proportional to the 
transpiration of the plant. 

The average hourly departure in the case of the white cylinders amounts 
to about 50 per cent of the mean hourly transpiration. In other words, 
the average error in predicting the amount of transpiration at each hour 
in the day from the evaporation when the ratio of daily transpiration 
of the plant to the daily evaporation of the atmoraeter is known would 
amount to one-half the mean liourly value of the transpiration. When 
the brown cylinder, Bcllani plate, or white sphere is used, this error is 
reduced to about 40 per cent. In the case of filter-paper evaporimeter 
the error is reduced to about 30 per cent. The best results were obtained 
with the shallow, blackened tank, the error being less than 20 per cent. 

Since the night values of transpiration and evaporation are low and the 
greater part of the evaporation and transpiration occurs during the day- 
light hours, the writers have also computed the mean departure of each 
of the different instruments on the basis of the daylight hours only. 
The departures, with the exception of the deep tank, arc, in this case, 
about two-thirds of those for the total period. The evaporation rate of 
the shallow, blackened tank during the daylight hours again follows the 
transpiration graph more closely than that of any of the other instru- 
ments, the mean departure being only about two-fifths that observed in 
the case of the atmometers. The filter-paper evaporimeter also shows 
a low^er mean departure than the atmometers. Of the latter instruments, 
the brown cylinder, white sphere, and-Bellani plate are practically identi- 
cal and show a departure of about 30 per cent, while the white cylinder 
shows a somewhat greater mean departure. The similarity of the results 
from the three first-named types is remarkable when the difference in 
form and color are considered. 

The evaporation from the deep tank shows practically no correlation 
with the transpiration when the hourly values are considered. Attention 
has already been called to this discrepancy, which results from the storap 
of heat energy in the great mass of water during the day and its slow dis- 
sipation through evaporation during the night. The maximum in the 
evaporation graph from the deep tank occurs in the late afternoon or 
early evening. 

The fact that an evaporating surface shows a low correlation with the 
hourly transpiration does not necessarily imply a correspondingly low 
correlation on a daily basis. This is demonstrated in the case of the deep 
tank, which showed in 1914 (a dry year) a correlation with tra.nspiration 
of o.63±o.oi (Briggs and Shantz, 1916a), while the correlation of the 
shallow tank for the same period was 0.72 ±0.01. The evaporation from 
the deep tank probably represents approximately the distribution of the 
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loss of water from a large body of water, heat energy being stored in both 
systems during the day. The transpiration graph of alfalfa may be as- 
sumed to represent approximately the distribution of the hourly loss 
of water from any actively growing vegetative cover. The hourly loss 
from large bodies of water thus appears to be more nearly uniform 
throughout the 24-hour period, while the loss from land areas covered 
with vegetation is confined almost wholly to the daylight hours and 
largely to the midday period. 

INFLUENCE OF WIND VELOCITY AND SOLAR- RADIATION INTENSITY ON 
EVAPORATION 

It is of interest to consider the departure of the various evaporation 
graphs from the transpiration graph in relation to the intensity of the 
several climatic factors. It will be noted that all the atmomcter graphs 
showed a relatively low evaporation from 10 a, m. to 4 p. m. on July 20 
compared with either the transpiration or the shallow-tank evaporation. 
The explanation of this may be found in the wind velocity, which is 
relatively low during this period, being less than 2 meters per second 
(4 miles per hour). The relatively high evaporation from the atmora- 
eters from 2 to 6 p. m. on the following day (July 21) is also ex- 
plainable on the basis of the high wind velocity during this period. 
The maximum evaporation from the atmometers on the third day also 
coincides with the period of maximum wind velocity. It is evident, 
therefore, that the evaporation from the atmometers is affected to a 
much greater degree by variations in wind velocity than either the trans- 
piration or the evaporation from the shallow tank. 

On the other hand, the atmometers are less sensitive to changes in 
solar radiation than either the plant or the shallow tank, as is shown 
by the afternoon readings on July 22. Both the transpiration graph and 
the shallow-tank evaporation graph show maxima at 1 1 a. m. and 3 p. m. 
on this date, due to a temporarily clouded sky from 12 noon to 2 p. m. 
The radiation on July 22 was also deficient from 7.45 a. m. to ii a. m. 
due to the passing of cumulus clouds. This reduced the transpiration 
and shallow-tank evaporation and brought the transpiration graph 
more nearly into conformity with the atmometer graphs during this 
period. 

ATMOMETER CALIBRATION AND OBSERVATION ERRORS 

Since four instruments of each type were used in the atmometer 
readings, it is possible from the results to determine the calibration 
error and the probable error of a single observation for each individual 
atmometer. To each determination was applied the calibration cor- 
rection which accompanied the instrument (see footnote, p. 278). 
The ratio of the individual observation of each instrument to the mean 
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of the four instruments was then taken. Since each of the instruments 
bad been calibrated, the departure of the mean of this series of ratios 
from unity represents the error in the calibration coefficient. These 
departures, which are given in the third column of Table III, show 
errors ranging from +4 to “2 per cent for the white spheres, from +3 
to -4 per cent for white cylinders, and from +2 to - 2 per cent for the 
brown cylinders. 

TablB 111.— Calibration error and probable error of dngU observation for individual 
atmometers 


Atmometer. 

Ratio to 
mean. 

Observed 
error in 
coeOident. 

Probable 
error of 
single ob- 
servation. 

White cylinder: 


, 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

± 3-7 





I - 03 


±1. 7 


1 3 

±1. 9 

White sphere: 

.98 


±2.3 

±1.7 

-t-T ft 

l 6~77 


16-105 

■ 9° 


16-146 


+4 I 

S -!-i 

XI. 0 
± 3-2 

[ ±2. 6 

; ± 1 - 5 

Brown cylinder: 

4-17. 

I 04 

4-25 

':98 

1. 02 
.98 

.94 

.96 


4-41 

! +2 : 

i-CQ 


! ±2. 5 

j ±2. 6 

1 ± 3-0 

: ±1.8 

±2. 6 
± 3-2 

Bellam plates: 

D-137. 


D-175 


D-205 


D-206 

1.07 

1 




The probable error of a single observation of each of the instruments 
has also been computed for each instrument. The results are given in 
the last column of the table. These errors, which do not include the 
errors in the coefficient, amount to from 2 to 4 per cent. It is possible 
from these data to obtain an expression of the degree of reliance to be 
placed upon individual observations. Determinations with a single 
atmometer at 2-hour intervals during the day thus appear to be subject 
to a probable error of about 5 per cent,* if the weighings are accurate 
to o.i gm. This probable error refers only to calibration uncertainties 
and to so-called “accidental” errors, as exemplified by the variation 
of the individuals in a group of atmometers of the same type. It does 
not include, for example, errors arising from the possible failure of the 
whole group of atmometers to respond freely to changes in their environ- 
ment. 


‘ Based upon Uic square root of the sum of the squares of the mean values of the ralibration err!)r and 
of the observation errors, tahm ivithaut regard to siga. 
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RATIO OF TRANSPIRATION TO EVAPORATION 

The ratio of the transpiration rate to the evaporation rate from an 
atmometer should give a straight line when plotted hour by hour if the 
two systems respond alike to changes in environment. The experi- 
mental graph is, however, periodic in form, exhibiting a marked mini- 
mum during the night hours. 

Fluctuations in the hourly transpiration-evaporation ratio as repre- 
sented in such a graph have been interpreted (Livingston, 1906, 1913* 
Livingston and Hawkins, 1915; Edith Shreve, 1914 and 1915; Forrest 
Shreve, 1914; Bums, 1915) as representing departures in the transpira- 
tion rate of the plant from that which would prevail if the plant responded 
freely to its environment. This point of view implies the assumption 
that an atmometer responds perfectly to its environment; in other words, 
that the evaporation rate from the atmometer affords a perfect summa- 
tion of the environmental conditions detennining evaporation from a 
plant surface. A departure in transpiration from that indicated by this 
summation would then, according to this viewpoint, be taken as evidence 
of a change in the transpiration coefficient resulting from stomatal control 
or from other reversible changes within the plant body. 

The correctness of the assumption relative to the perfect response of 
the porous atmometers must be questioned when the hourly evaporation 
rate from the atmometer is compared with that from the shallow tank. 
During the night, for example, the evaporation from the atmometers is 
relatively much higher than from the free water surface. If the at- 
mometer is accepted as responding freely to its environment, then the 
free water surface, even under conditions of low evaporation, gan not be 
considered as a free evaporating system. 

The same question as to the free response of the porous atmometers to 
their environment arises when the relative transpiring power, as expressed 
by the transpiration -evaporation ratio, is compared with the “index of 
transpiring power” as measured by the cobalt-paper method- Living- 
ston (1913, p. 24) has in fact found in comparing the hourly graphs 
obtained by the two methods that the — 

relative transpiration ratio as determined either by the brown or white atmometer 
presents a much flatter graph than that indicated by the hygrometer index of trans- 
piring power. 

It is evident, therefore, that one of these instruments must fail to 
respond freely to the intensity of the environment. 

The ratio of the transpiration rate of Medicago saliva to the evaporation 
rate of each of the different types of atmometers is presented graphically 
in figure 2, The graphs are markedly similar in form when the wide 
differences in the porous atmometers are considered. The changes from 
hour to hour in any one graph are, with few exceptions, reflected in all 
the others, and such differences as exist are, in most cases, comparable 
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,vith the probable error. In other words, the relative evaporation rate 
through a 24-hour period is practically the same whether the porous 
evaporating surface is in the form of a closed vertical cylinder, a sphere, 
or a flat horizontal plate. The brown cylinder, owing to its higher 
evaporation rate during the daylight hours, reduces the ordinates of the 
ratio graph; but otherwise this graph is also similar in form to those 
obtained with the white porous surfaces. When the transpiration of the 
plant is referred to the evaporation from a free water surface in a shallow 
blackened tank, a different form of transpiration-evaporation graph is 
obtained, which shows less daily fluctuation than when the transpiration 
is referred to the porous atmometers. 



FiG. 3,-~Graphs showing the transpiratiun-evapomtim ratio: A, The ratio of the hourly transpiration to 
the hourly mean evaporation from the atmometers. B, Graph A with onlinates plotted logarithmically. 
C, The ratio of the hourly transpiration to the hourly evaporation from the shallow tank, with ordinates 
plotted logarithmically. D, Graphs B (heavy line) and C (light line) superimposed. 

These two types of graphs are compared in figure 3. The first graph 
(A) of the figure represents the ratio of the transpiration rate to the mean 
evaporation rate of the four types of atmometers (16 instruments in all). 
This is the form in which the transpiration-evaporation graph is usually 
presented. It is however preferable, in the opinion of the writers, to 
plot the logarithms of the ratios, as this avoids the distortion of the 
graph, especially when ratios on both sides of unity are being consid* 
ered. In the second graph (B) in figure 3, the transpiration-evaporation 
ratio, as given in the first graph, is plotted logarithmically. The third 
graph (C) represents the transpiration-evaporation ratio when the evapo- 
ration from the shallow tank is used as a basis of reference, and is also 
plotted logarithmically. At tlie bottom of figure 3 the last two graphs (B 
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and C) are superimposed. It will be noted that the fluctuation in the 
ratio throughout the 24-hour period, as well as the mean hourly de- 
parture, is decidedly less when the transpiration is referred to the evapo- 
ration from the shallow, blackened tank. In other words, the transpira- 
tion of Medicago sativa follows the evaporation from the shallow, 
blackened tank more closely than that from the porous atmometers. 

It is evident, however, that an evaporating system has not yet been 
secured that responds to its environment in the same way as the plant. 
Both the atmometer and the tank depart widely from the plant during 
the night under the conditions prevailing in the Great Plains. Refer- 
ence to the logarithmic graphs will show that the transpiration-evapora- 
tion ratio when referred to the evaporation from the shallow, blackened 
tank is practically constant from 8 a. m. to 4 p. m., the period during 
which the plants are transpiring most rapidly. In Medicago satim, at 
least, there is no evidence of a change in the transpiration coefficient dur- 
ing this period. The higher ratio obtained in the early morning and late 
afternoon hours is perhaps explainable by the difference in exposure of 
the plants and the free water surface. The isolated plants are exposed 
to the normal rays of the sun practically throughout the day while the 
tank receives only the vertical component of radiation. Where vege- 
tation is massed under field conditions, the plants likewise are exposed 
for the most part only to the vertical component of radiation. 

The transpiration measurements in these experiments are confined to 
Medicago saliva, and it is possible that the transpiration rate of other 
plants imder the same conditions would have given transpiration graphs 
differing in form from those obtained. Earlier measurements (Briggs 
and Shantz, 1916, p. 638) have shown, however, that in the case of rye 
and amaranthus, the hourly transpiration rate is correlated with the 
evaporation rate from the shallow tank to a degree comparable with the 
corresponding correlation in the case of alfalfa. Thus, for rye and ama- 
ranthus correlations of o.89io.o3 and o.95io.oi, respectively, were 
obtained, while alfalfa at different periods during the same year showed 
a correlation of o.Sgio.oi and 0.93 ±0,01. An equally good correspond- 
ence would therefore be expected, at least in the case of amaranthus, 
between the hourly transpiration rate and the hourly evaporation rate 
from the shallow tank. 

The writers are not, however, urging the merits of the shallow, black- 
ened tank as a means of determining changes in the transpiration coeffi- 
cient of a plant during the day. The point which it is desired to em- 
phasize is that departures between the hourly transpiration rate and the 
hourly evaporation rate from any physical system can not be attributed 
to changes in the transpiration coefficient without first having determined 
that under less intensive conditions the two systems give graphs which 
are in accord. 
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THE ATMOMETER AS A MEANS OF MEASURING SOEAR- RADIATION- 
INTENSITY 

The simitltaneous measurement in the above determinations of the 
intensity of solar radiation and the evaporation rate from brown and 
white atmometers affords an opportunity of testing the atmometer as a 
means of measuring radiation intensity. The radio-atmometer, in which 
the evaporating surface is darkened so as to absorb as much of the 
incident radiation as possible, was developed by Livingston (1915, p. 147) 
primarily for — 

ineastiring the effectiveness of solar radiation as an accelerator of evaporation. It 
has not been shown to be available for measuring solar radiation as a whole, though 
its readings no doubt approximate such raeasiueraents to a greater or smaller degree. 

However, if the increase in evaporation of the radio-atmometer over the 
white atmometer affords a correct measure of the effect of the intensity 
of “solar radiation as an accelerator of evaporation” independently of 



i'lc. 4.— A cfluiparisou of the Ijourly radiation with the hourly differeuoesin the evaporation rate from 
a brown cylindrical radio-atmometer and a white atmometer of the same form. 


any peculiarities of the instrument itself, then, conversely, the excess 
evaporation of the radio-atmometer over the corresponding white type 
should afford a measure of the intensity of the incident radiation. It is 
from this latter standpoint that the data are presented. The radio* 
atmometers employed were of the brown cylindrical type ^ mounted 
with the cylinders vertical, and in this position do not present a uniform 
surface area to the march of the sun during the day, as Livingston has 
already pointed out. Furthermore, the radio -at mo meters did not absorb 
all the incident radiation, the. surfaces being brown in color instead of 
dead black; but, since the coefficient of absorption of a surface does not 
vary with the aniounl of energy received, this factor is not of importance 
in tliis connection. 

The hourly excess of the evaporation from the radio-atmometer over 
that of the corresponding white cylinders is plotted in figure 4 for the 

' The new spherical ^adi<^atnlo^leters rccemly developed by Livingston were not available at the Lime 
these measurements were made. 
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three days during which detailed measurements were made. This hourly 
excess represents the difference in the hourly values for the brown and 
white cylinders, as summarized in Table I, which in each instance are 
based upon the mean of four radio-atmoraeter observations and the mean 
of four white-cylinder observations. Tor comparison, there is also 
plotted in figure 4 the radiation received on a surface normal to the sun’s 
rays, as measured by a differential telethermograph calibrated by means 
of an Abbot pyrheliometer. The integrated radiation — that is, the area 
inclosed by the graph — for each of the three days investigated, expressed 
as a percentage of the mean of the three, is as follows: 114, 94, 93. The 
corresponding excess evaporation of the cylindrical radio- atmometers 
over the white cylinders for the corresponding three days, expressed 
also as a percentage of the mean, is 113, loi, 85. 

It is of interest to consider in this coimection the energy represented 
by the radiation falling on the cylinder compared with the energy 
dissipated in the water evaporated. If we consider the mean of all the 
II a. m. to i p. m. values for the three days, the mean incident radiation 
on the radio-atmometer computed from a formula developed by the writers 
(Briggs and Shantz, 1916a, p. 186) is approximately 1,100 gram-calorics 
per hour, while the average hourly differential evaporation at 1 1 a. m. and 
I p. m is 1.5 gms., corresponding to the dissipation of 800 gram-calories 
per hour. The energy dissipated in the water evaporated thus repre- 
sents about three-fourths of the total incident energy. The brown 
cylinder is not a perfect absorbing surface, so that the incident energy 
would be expected to exceed that dissipated in evaporation, as was 
found to be the case. It may be possible with the improved spherical 
atmometers to develop a definite relationship between the incident 
radiation and the excess evaporation from the black surface, in which 
event black and w^hite spherical atmometers, when employed together, 
may be used to measure the intensity of radiation. Black and white 
Bellani plates may perhaps be used also to measure the vertical com- 
ponent of radiation. 

SUMMARY 

This paper deals with a comparison of the hourly transpiration rate 
of alfalfa with the hoiirh' evaporation rates from various types of porous- 
cup atmometers, a filter- paper evaporimeter, a blackened, shallow lank, 
and a deep tank. 

The comparison between the transpiration rate and the evaporation 
rate was made by superimposing the hourly transpiration graph on each 
of the hourly evaporation graphs, choosing the scale of ordinates of the 
transpiration graph so that the total area under the transpiration graph 
was equal to the total area under the evaporation graph. The average 
hourly departure of each of the evaporation graphs from the superimposed 
transpiration graph expressed in percentage of the mean transpiration 
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for the day was then determined. For the shallow tank the mean 
hourly departure for the 24-hour period was 17 per cent; for the filter- 
paper evafwrimeter 31 per cent; for the brown cylinder, white sphere, 
and Bellani plate about 40 per cent; for the white cylinder about 50 per 
cent; and for the deep tank about 90 per cent of the mean hourly 
transpiration. The corresponding departures for the davlight hours 
from 6 a. ra. to 6 p. m. were as follows: For the shallow tank, 12 per 
cent; filter-paper evaporinieter, 22 per cent; brown cylinder, while 
sphere, and Bellani plate atmometers, about 30 per cent; white cylinder 
atmometer, 38 per cent; and the deep tank, 93 per cent. 

Since the hourly evaporation graphs of the various evaporation systems 
employed differ widely in form, it does not seem justifiable to attribute 
the discrepancy between the observed hourly transpiration and that 
calculated from the evaporation rate of any particular system to a 
change in the transpiration coefficient of the plant during the day, unless 
it can be shown that under less extreme conditions the transpiration rate 
is in accord wdth the evaporation rate. The plant may not be responding 
freely to its environment, but a departure in its relative transpiration 
rate from the evaporation rate of an arbitrarily chosen physical system 
docs not necessarily establish this fact. A close correspondence does not 
appear to exist between the hourly transpiration rate of normal alfalfa 
plants and the hourly evaporation rate of any of the systems employed 
in this investigation. 1 he best agreement in this instance w-as obtained 
with the shallow^, blackened evaporation tank. 

The departure of the hourly evaporation rate of the porous-aip 
atmometer from the hourly transpiration rate of alfalfa is due largely (i) 
to the marked increase in the evaporation over transpiration during the 
night hours; (2) to the marked response of the atmometers to changes 
in wind velocity, which were not accompanied by corresponding changes 
in the transpiration rate ; and (3) to the lack of a proportionate response 
on the part of the atmometers to changes in solar radiation. 

It should be emphasized in this connection that the failure of an 
evaporating surface to show a high correlation with the hourly transpira- 
tion rate docs not necessarily imply a correspondingly low correlation 
on the daily basis. This is strikingly illustrated by the hourly evapora- 
tion rate from the deep tank, which, in these experiments, shows practi- 
cally no correlation with the hourly transpiration rate, but which on a 
daily basis was found in 1914 to hi' correlated with the daily transpira- 
tion rate to the extent of 0,63 ±0.01. 
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PLATE 4 

Types of poroiis-cup atmometers used in evaporation measurements: 
.1.— WTiitc cylinder. 

White sphere, 

C. — White Bellani plate. 

D. — Brown cylinder. 
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Plate 5 
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PI.ATI5 5 

Special filter-paper evupori meter used by the writers, equipped with Mariottc con- 
trol (a) for the purpose of maiiitainLng a constant water level in the filter-paper con- 
tainer (b). 



PLATE 6 

A. — Shallow, blackened evaporation tank mounted on automatic balance. The 
reservoir is shown above in the back. The tank has an area ol 6,540 sq, cm., and the 
water is maintained at a depth of approximately i cm. 

B. — Deep evaporation tank as used at Akron, Colo. This tank is 6 feet in diameter 
and 2 feet in depth, and is buried in the ground to within 4 inches of the top. The 
water level is kept at 4± i inches from the top of the tank. The w^eU of the recording 
gauge (not shown in the figure) is connected with the tank by a buried pipe. The 
well for the micrometer gauge may be seen (covered) on tlie right side of the tank. 






imfluence of crop, season, and water on the 

BACTERIAL ACTIVITIES OF THE SOIL 

By J. E. Greaves, Robert Stewart, and C. T. Hirst, of the. DepartynenU of Bacteri- 
ology and Chemuiry, Utah Agricultural Experimnt Staiion 

INTRODUCTION 


It is of the utmost importance that the quality and quantity of plant 
food rendered available during the season nicely balance that required 
by the growing plant, for then we liave maximum yield with minimum 
loss of soil fertility. Most of the changes which’ take place in the soil 
constituents are wrought by microorganisms, which bring about the 
transformation through which nitrogen passes in the soil — that is to 
say, the transformation from its inert form in the atmosphere to a form 
available to the growing plant. Furthermore, they play an essential 
part in the cycles through which hydrogen, sulphur, and carbon pass. 
Bacteria bring about the mineralization of calcium, iron, phosphorus, 
and many other inorganic constituents of the plant and animal residues 
in the soil. Moreover, many of these substances are changed from the 
insoluble to the soluble form and thus arc made available to the growing 
plant by bacterial acti\'ity. At times bacteria have an opposite effect 
and render many of these substances insoluble, thus preventing in a degree 
their loss to the growing plant. Or at times they may even compete 
with the higher plant for the limited supply of nutrient in the soil. 

The speed with wliich these transformations take place within a soil 
is governed, amongst other factors, by the season of the year, the crop 
growing upon the soil, and the water which that soil receives. These 
investigations w'ere undertaken, therefore, with the hope of throwing 
definite light upon the magnitude of these influences and, furthermore, 
to correlate the results obtained by the various methods, one with the 
other, and these in turn with the crop producing powers of the soil. 
For these reasons in this work a direct determination was made of 
the nitric-nitrogen content of the soil as soon as it was taken from the 
field while other portions of tlie same samples were used for the deter- 
mination of the ammonifying and nitrifying powers of the soil, Counts 
were also made of the. numlxw of bacteria developing from the soil on 
synthetic agar. 

A careful review of literature dealing with this phase of the subject 
has been made, and there is given below a resume of the most important. 
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HISTORICAL REVIEW 
IN’FLUENXE OF MOISTURE 

Long before the process of nitrification was known to be due to micro- 
organisms, the underlying principles governing the speed of the reaction 
had been investigated nationally by France, Germany, and Sweden. 
Among other things, they had learned that there must be a certain 
proportion of water, and, in order that the maximum yield of nitrates 
be obtained, that this must be diminished as the soil becomes richer in 
nitrates. As early as 1887 Dchcrain (9) found that the most active 
nitrification took place when the soil was allowed to become partially 
dry between the applications of water, and later (12) he found that 
there w^as a relationship between the speed of nitrification and the moist- 
ure content of fallow' soil, the nitrification increasing with the water, 
Boussiiigault (63) taught that, when soils contain as much as 60 per 
cent of water, they lose in a few weeks the greater part of their nitrates. 
This teaching gave rise to the general belief that dentrification may take 
place to a great extent in soils, but recent work has amply demonstrated 
that it is only under extremely abnormal conditions that this becomes 
an important factor. For this reason literature bearing on this phase 
of the subject is not considered here, 

Deherain and Dernoussy (14) found that the bacterial action of a soil 
was at its maximum when a rich soil contained 17 per cent of water, but 
that it decreased if the proportion of water fell to 10 per cent or rose to 
25 per cent. With soils less rich in humus a somewhat higher propor- 
tion of water was necessary to retard oxidation to any marked degree. 

The optimum moisture content for nitrification, according to Deherain 
(13), is 25 per cent. An insufficient supply of moisture checked both 
nitrification and nitrogen fixation, This occurred when the water had been 
reduced to 16.5 per cent. This, however, would vary with the soil, for 
Schlocsing (50) found bacterial activity less in fine-grained soils than in 
lighter, coarse-graitied soils. In order that nitrification be equally active 
in both light and heavy soils, the latter must have a higher percentage 
of water than the former, a difference in moisture con lent of soil of i per 
cent, according to Dafert and Bollinger (8), being sufficient to produce 
a marked change in the oxidation going on in the soil. 

Fraps (16) found that the number of nitrifying organisms in a soil 
varies with the moisture and that their activity was periodic, rapid nitri- 
fication being preceded and followed by periods of less activity. Later 
he (17) found nitrification to be at its height in soil containing 55.6 per 
cent of its water capacity. Excessive quantities of water practically 
stopped nitrification and was much more injurious tlian too small a 
quantity. The water requirements, however, varied considerably with 
the soil. 
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Coleman’s (7) work with a loam soil showed nitrification to be most 
active when the soil contaiiicd 16 per cent of water. It was greatly 
retarded when the water content was reduced to 10 per cent or increased 
to 26 per cent. Not only nitrification but aratuonificadon is dependent 
upon the moisture content of the soil However, kipman and Brown 
(31) found amraonifi cation in a loam soil increased with increased water 
content even up to 35 per cent of the weight of the soil; but nitrification 
was most active in the same soil with a moisture content of 15 per cent, 
was only slightly less active with 10 per cent of moisture, and was still 
quite marked when the soil contained only 5 per cent of moisture. 
However, later Upman, Brown, and Owen (32) found ammonification to 
increase as the water added increased up to a certain percentage, which 
varied with the physical nature of the soil; but larger quantities of water 
reduced the ammonia recovered. Moreover, the. work clearly demon- 
strates that the optimum moisture content for maximum ammonification 
is higher than it is for maximum nitrification. 

Engberding (15) considered that the moisture content of a soil had a 
greater influence on numbers than did temperature; and the work of 
King and Doryland (30) clearly indicates that excessive soil moisture 
reduces both the number and activity of soil bacteria, 

Patterson and Scott’s (43) work is interesting in that they found 
nitrification to be. inactive in sand and clay soils which still contained 
about three times as much moisture as in their average air-dry con- 
dition. At the lower limits of moisture less water starts nitrification in 
sand than in clay. At the higher limits of moisture less water stops 
iiitrification in sand than in clay, while the optimum amount of water 
probably varies for each soil; it is higher for clay, yet for both soils it lies 
within the range of from 14 to 18 per cent. A rise above the optimum 
amount of water is more harmful than an equal fall below it. 

The work of the Utah Experiment Station (56) demonstraled that the 
application of irrigation water to a soil has a distinct beneficial effect 
upon nitrification, being greatest where 15 inches of water were applied 
when the nitric nitrogen fonned amounted to 28.5 pounds per acre-foot 
of soil The greatest benefit per inch of water, however, was obtained 
where only 7.5 inches of water were applied, resulting in 3.S pounds of 
nitric nitrogen per inch of water, while where 15 inches ot walet was 
applied it was i.i pounds of nitric nitrogen per inch ui water applied, and 
when 25 inches of water was applied to the soil the nitric nitrogen pro- 
duced was only 0.7 pound. . 

Mimler and'Hobson (4) found that horn meal decomposed more rapidly 
in drv sandv soil that, in clay or bam, while with higher moisture content 
there was little difference. Ammonium sulphate transformation in- 
creased with a higher water content. The best nitrate formation trom 
horn meal occurred in sandy soils. In clay and loam it was es wi 
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medium water content. Sharp (52) found that the water content most 
favorable for ammonification was not the optimum condition for nitri- 
fication. The former was most rapid with a 25 per cent water content 
and was not markedly aSected by 3 per cent differences. Nitrification 
was at its maximum when the soil contained 1 9 per cent of water. When 
it was increased to 25 per cent, the rate of nitrification was decreased 
50 per cent. 

McBeth and Smith (38) found a slight variation in the number and 
nitrifying pow^ers of soil, depending upon the moisture content. How- 
ever*Gainey (1 8) considers that among the factors controlling the bacterial 
activity of a soil the available moisture probably plays a leading part. 
But we (22) have reported results which indicate that the nitrous nitrogen 
content of a soil is independent of the irrigation water applied up to 37.5 
inches a year. Results recently published from the Utah Experiment 
Station (2 1') clearly demonstrate that the influence exerted by water 
upon amm^nif>’ing, nitrifying, and nitrogen-fixing activities of the soil 
varies greatly with the organic matter in the soil and is much more 
marked in effect on soils recently manured than on those which have 
received no manure. 

From the literature cited it may be seen that the number of bacteria 
in a soil and the ammonifying and nitrifying powers of the soil are func- 
tions of the moisture content of the soil, and that the optimum varies 
with the physical and possibly the chemical properties of the soil. But 
^ all soil, to obtain the maximum count and ammonification, the mois- 
ture content should be about 6 per cent higher than to obtain maximum 
nitrification. While the optimum for nitrification varies with different 
soils, the average would seem to be between 18 and 20 per cent of 
moisture. 

INFLUIiNCE OF CROP 

Even as early as 1855 the work at Rothamsted (48) had demonstrated 
that the beneficial effects of fallowing lies in the increase brought about 
in the available nitrogen compounds of the soil. Deherain and De- 
moussy’s (14) work indicated that there is a larger production of nitrates 
in fallow than in cropped soils, and Pfeiffer (44) considers fallowing an 
extreme form of soil robbery, for he found that it promotes the activity 
of the soil organisms and, hence, hastens the exhaustion of the nitrogen 
supply. But, as it is so clearly pointed out by Warington (63), these 
results may not hold in a dry climate or during dry seasons; for here 
bare fallow may not necessitate this loss, and much is to be gained by its 
practice. But it must always be borne in mind that, if there be sufficient 
moisture, the loss may be great. For instance, Schneidewind, Meyer, 
and Miinter (51) record a loss in fallow plots of 85.5 pounds per acre, 
which even exceeded the nitrogen removed by the growing plant on the 
cropped soil. 
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On the other hand, McBeth and Smith {38) claim that plots con- 
tinuoasly cropped to alfalfa, potatoes, oats, and corn all show a higher 
nitrifying power than do corresponding fallow plots and that the stimu- 
lating effect of crop production on the nitrifying power of a soil is most 
marked in alfalfa soil. This is in keeping with the recent findings of 
Vchbel (60), but is contrary to the findings of many other investigators; 
for Heinze (24) found fallow to increase the pectin, cellulose, and hurnus 
fermenters and also the ammonifters, nitrifiers, and Azotobacter. Rus- 
sel (48) finds that in late summer fallow land is richer in nitrates than 
cropped, even after allowing for the nitrogen taken up by the crop; 
and Heinze shows that repeated cultivation of fallow soil increases the 
number of organisms in the soil, while Hiltner (25) maintmns that no 
nitrification occurs in soils where legumes are growing vigorously and 
fixing large quantities of nitrogen. This latter view, however, is the 
extreme, as is shown by much of the literature on the subject. 

VeTbel and Winkler {61) found that fallow not only increased the 
assimilable nitrogen but also the available phosphoric acid of the soil 
and that the increased yield of wheat after fallow is due to these factors. 
But Bychikhin and Skalski (5) point out that fall fallow is even more 
wasteful of soil nitrates than is summer fallow, for here the excessive 
rains wash the soluble nitrates from the soil as fast as formed, 'fhe 
cultivating of fallow further increases the nitrate content, as was shown 
by Richardson (47), Not only nitrification but all the bacterial activities 
of a soil are increased by fallow, as may be seen from the following tabl^ 
from the work of the senior author (20) of this paper. 


Table I - — Average bacterial content and activily oj soil with various crops 


Virgin soil 

Wheat soil 

Alfalfa soil 

Fallow soil, potato fallow, etc. 


Mein, of 
NHj 
formeii. 


Mgra-rntriiq ofN 
LitrORen | 


3. 270 

43, 88 

2. 09 

14. 28 

4.84a 

52- 94 

4. 00 , 

6. 99 

5.911 

50- .S2 

2. 25 I 

n. 83 

3. 980 

83. 42 

6. 23 

22. 88 


The results reported under milligrams of nitrogen fixed indicate that 
in an arid soil the increased nitrogen fixation in a fallow soil more than 
offsets the loss of nitrates, even though rapidly formed, for little, if any, 
would be lost In the drainage waters. These results have recently been 
confirmed by Reed and Williams (46). Moreover, the number of organ- 
isms in the soil and the rapidity of the bacterial activity within the same 
is going to vary greatly with the thoroughness and lime of cultivation, 
as shown by Dehfrain (ii), Neish (42), King and Whitson (29). Chester 
( 6 ), and Quiroga (45). "'hilc the number and activity of the organisms 
in the soil may in a degree determine the speed with which the water 
evaporates from a soil {57). 
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The work at the Rothamsted station (63) early demonstrated that the 
nitrates in the drainage water from the various plots varied greatly, 
depending upon the crop growing upon the soil, thus indicating a rela' 
tionship between the available nitrogen in a soil and the crop grow in » 
upon the soil; since that time many experimenters have confirmed this 
conclusion. Furthermore, King and Whitson (28) found 22 per cent 
more nitrogen developed from soil after clover than from soil after com 
and 13 per cent more than after oats. Later work by them (29) showed 
that there are greater quantities of nitrates throughout the entire season 
in soil under com or potatoes than in soil under clover and oats. Stewart 
and Greaves (54) found that different plants show^ a marked difference 
in their demands upon the nitrate content of the soil, there being a 
steady decrease in the concentration of the nitrate content of potato 
and com lands as the season progressed, while that of fallow and alfalfa 
remained practically constant, the nitrate content of the latter being 
unifomily low throughout the season. According to Lyon and Bizzell 
(33), soil that had produced alfalfa for five years was higher in nitrates 
than soil that had grown timothy during the same period. Furthermore, 
the fonner nitrified ammonium sulphate more readily than did the latter. 

Brown (3) found that the rotation of crops caused an increase in 
number of organisms in a soil, also greater ammonifying, nitrifying, 
and nitrogen- fixing powers than continuous cropping to either corn or 
clover. Furtheraiore, the crop on the soil at time of sampling was of 
n^ore importance from the bacterial standpoint than the previous crop. 
However, the preceding crop has a marked effect upon the nitrate con- 
tent of the soil, as is seen from the work of Lyon and Bizzell (35), where 
plots that had been planted to certain crops were kept bare of vegeta- 
tion in the early part of the growing season of rqii. Nitrate deter- 
minations of the soil were made and the nitrate present showed a dis- 
tinct and cliaracteristic relationship to the nitrate content found under 
the several varieties of plants previously grown upon the soil Later they 
(36) showed that alfalfa soil nitrified more rapidly than timothy soil, 
both in the soil on which the crops had been grown continuously and 
in that from which they had been removed and the soil kept bare for 
two seasons. However, one of us (20) has shown that the nitrifying 
powers of alfalfa soil, while slightly higher than that of virgin soil, is 
very low when compared with either wheat or potato and fallow soil. 
Furthermore, the extensive work which has already been published from 
the Utah Experiment Station (54) demonstrates that there is a very pro- 
nounced relationship between the crop growing upon a soil and its nitrate 
content. However, in this work the nitrate content of the alfalfa and 
oat soil is very low, while that of com, potatoes, and fallow is higher, 
Lyon and Bizzell (37) in 1913 reviewed the work of other investigators 
and summarized their own work on the influence of higher plants on 
the formation of nitrates in the soil. From this they conclude that. 
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aside from the influence of cultivation, the source of greatest difference 
in the nitrates under various crops may be sought in the inherent differ- 
ences in the plants of different species in their stimulating and inhibiting 
influence on the production of nitrates, as well as in their relative rates, 
amounts, and forms of nitrogen absorbed. Changes in the moisture 
content and temperature of the soil after early summer liad no important 
effect on the nitrogen content of the soil under plants. On the uncropped 
soil an increase in moisture content was sometimes accompanied by an 
increase in nitrates and sometimes by a decrease. But, as pointed out 
by Kellerman and Wright (27), there may be a variation with different 
soils. But even the species of organisms found within the soil is con- 
trolled to a degree by the crop growing on the soil, as indicated by the 
work of Stoklasa and Vitek (58), 

INFCUESCE OF SE.VSOM 

The season of the year has a marked influence upon the bacterial 
activities of the soil, but it is not necessarily correlated with the nitrate 
content of the soil. Schloesing (50) found the nitrates in the drain 
water from both manured and umnanured soil high in spring, as com- 
pared with midsummer, fall, or winter, thus confirming the results ob- 
tained at the Rothamsted station. Shiitt (53) reports nearly live times 
the quantity of nitrates in fallow and cropped soil during June as dur- 
ing November. He does, however, find more during June than during 
Mav. The exact season of the year at which the maximum nitrate* 
content is reached will vary with a number of factors, chief amongst 
which is the kind of crop growing on the soil, for King and Whitson (29) 
found that the nitrates in the surface foot start in the spring compara- 
tively low and increase rapidly until June i on clover dnd oat ground 
and until July on corn and potato ground. From these dates they fall 
more or less rapidly, and the work at the Utah Station (56) demonstrates 
conclusively that there is a seasonal variation depending upon tempera- 
ture, crop, and quantity of irrigation water applied to the soil. 

Moreover, Andre (r) has shown that the insoluble nitrogenous com- 
pounds of the surface soil arc largely transfonned into soluble com- 
pounds during the summer, and these are widely diffused through the 
deeper layers of soil during the winter, so that in the spring the lower 
layers of soil contain more soluble nitrogen than the surface soil. At 
the end of summer, however, the distribution is quite uniform. This 
finding has been amply verified by the results reiwrted by Stewart and 
Greaves (56),Verbel (59), Jensen (26), and Lyon and Bizzcll (34). These 
results will varv, however, with different soils, as shmvn by Russel (49). 
u-ho reports the fluctuations in nitrates more marked on loams than on 
clay or sands; moreover, he found the bacterial actmtic^ inuc grtater 
in early summer than later. 
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Moll (40) even goes so far as to claim from his work that the season of 
the year is the principal factor in determining the biochemical transforma- 
tion in a soil, and Heinze (24) found that the number of organisms in a 
soil was highest in the summer months and lowest in the fall and spring 
As already pointed out, the highest nitrifying power of a soil is not 
necessarily correlated with the highest nitrate content. The latter is 
highest in spring or early summer, while Vogel (62) found the former 
to be highest in October and November, after which there was a falling 
off until April, when it rose again, but not so high as in autumn. This 
corresponds fairly with the findings of Green (23) for the ammonifying 
powers of the soil. These findings, however, are contrary to those of 
Wojtkiewicz (66), who found the maximum number of organisms to 
occur in soil during the spring and the minimum in the winter. He also 
notes a correlation between the bacteria present and the amount of 
nitrates in the soil. 

Inasmuch as we have taken no samples while the soil was frozen, no 
attempt has been made to review the literature dealing with this very 
interesting phase of the subject. 

EXPERIMENTAL WORK 
NATURE OF THE EXPERIMEXTAE FIELD 

The investigations were conducted on the Greenville farm, belonging lo 
the Utah Experiment Station, which is located 2 miles north of the 
college farm. The soil of the farm is of a sedimentary nature, being 
derived from the weathering of the mountain range near by, which con- 
sists largely of limestone, quartzite, and dolomite. At the time of Lake 
Bonneville (19) the mountain streams poured their waters, loaded 
with the weatherings of these rocks, in the various stages of subdivision 
(gravel, sand, and silt) into the still waters of the lake. When the 
swiftly running water of the stream met the quiet water of the lake, the 
stream began to deposit its load. The gravel and coarser material 
being deposited first, gave rise to the well-defined deltas found at the 
mouths of all the larger streams. One of the best defined deltas is 
that on which the old college farm is located. The fine material, con- 
sisting mainly of fine sand, silt, and clay, was carried out farther into the 
lake, where it was gradually deposited. It is of this sedimentary material 
that the Greenville farm is composed. 

At the beginning of the investigation a soil survey was made of the 
farm in the following manner: Samples of soil were taken in foot sec- 
tions from each plot, the corresponding foot sections of these samples were 
thoroughly mixed and taken to the chemical laboratory, where they were 
subjected to chemical and physical analyses. 

Table II gives the chemical composition of the soil to the depth of 8 
feet. The method of analysis followed was that advocated by the 
Association of Official Agricultural Chemists (65). 
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TablU U.— Chemical composition of the soil of the Greenville {Utah) farm 




Depth of soil, 


Mt foot. 

2d foot. 

3d foot. 

4th foot. 

5th foot. 

6th foot. 

jthfoot. 

8th foot. 

Insoluble residue 

41. 46 
. 62 

35 - 57 
.84 

31-65 

.41 

40.90 

28, 38 

29. 22 

30.57 

30.33 


• 75 

■ 34 

.42 

•57 

.42 

Total 

42. 08 
.67 
‘35 
16. 88 

36. 41 
,89 
•47 
17. 80 
9, 46 
2. 69 
4. 69 

,29 
23. II 

3 - 38 

32.06 

41.65 
.82 
. 62 
15. 60 
7. 48 
2' 95 

6, 09 

. 19 
20. 88 

4. 23 

28. 72 
.61 

•37 
22. 62 

9 ' 36 

2. 17 
5 - 33 

29. 64 

3 D 14 



30-75 


■47 
21. 34 
7 - 57 
3 - 46 
3 - 40 

•34 
26. 67 

• 74 

•79 

•75 



•45 

• 74 

2T. 78 

5.63 

2 - 54 
9-03 

1 

1 

Magnesia (MgO) 

Iron oxide (FcaOj). . , 

Alumina (AljOj) 

Phosphoric acid 1 

(P2OS) 

6. 10 
3-03 
5-64 

.41 
ig.83 
5, 60 

23- ‘5 
5 - 89 

2. 42 
8. 07 

. 06 
' 29- 57 

6. 06 
2. 47 

7. 90 

Carbon dioxid (COj). . 
Volatile matter. . 

29.31 

.91 

i ■ 07 
i 28, 80 

1 . II 

1 .8.1:, 


3 - 93 

■ 95 


• 24 

Total 

100, 69 

1 99 - 29 

99 ' 93 

too. 51 

i 99 - 52 

100. 91 

i 99 - 92 

i 99, 68 


Hunitis 

Nitrogen 

‘ .S 3 

■ m 

I. 00 

• 

1 .61 

. oSo 

•47 

. T 7 s 

: I- ^3 

, 60 

! ■ 44 

. 063 

■ 57 
.066 


0 

* 

. 070 


An examination of Table It will show that we have here a soil, like all 
of our Utah soils, exceptionally rich in the essential plant foods. The 
potassium is equally as high in the eighth and intermediate feet as in the 
first foot. The phosphoric acid is high in the first foot but gradually 
decreases in each succeeding foot. The humus and nitrogen, as is char- 
acteristic of the soils of arid America, are low. One of the most important 
considerations, however, from the viewpoint of this investigation, is the 
fact that the calcium and magnesium carbonate content of the soil is 
exceptionally high. In fact, the results indicate that 43 per cent of the 
surface foot of soil is calcium and magnesium carbonate and that the 
amount increases with depth to the fifth foot, after which the magnesium 
content is practically the same as in the first foot, while the calcium car- 
bonate also increases with depth to a maximum in the fifth foot and then 
remains practically constant. 

From the work of previous investigators on the magnesia content of 
soils one would conclude that the soil would be sterile, but just the con- 
trary is true — the soil is remarkably fertile and produces excellent crops 
even without the addition of barnyard manure. With the single excep- 
tion of its low humus content, the soil is ideally adapted both chemically 
and bacteriologically to support rapid bacterial action. 

Table III gives the physical composition of the soil of the Greenville 
farm. The results show the soil to be a good loam of remarkable uni- 
formity throughout the 8 feet. 
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Table ITI.—PAvJtcaZ analysis of the soil of ike Greenville {Utah) farm 


Depih of soil. 


litm. 

;5t foot. 

id foot. 

3d fool. 

4th loot. 

jlh foot. 

fith foot. 

7th foot. 

>^thfoot, 

Coarse sand 

0. 21 

0. 17 

0. 68 

1. 02 

0. og 

0-34 

0. 47 

0. 00 

Medium sand 

9 - 63 

8. 29 

6. 63 

9 - 63 

9 - 53 

9. 48 

8. 91 

7 - 08 

Fine sand 

30. 04 

32 ' 54 

29. 49 

33 - 06 

36.92 

33 - 79 

35 - 34 

34. 25 

Coarse silt 

3^-25 

32. 81 

32. 62 

28. 51 

28. 65 

30-49 

65 

32 - 65 

Medium silt 

12. 30 

10. 46 

10. 89 

10. 95 

10. 46 

10. 85 

9. 92 

9. 89 

Fine silt 

6.25 ' 

4. 81 

7. 27 

6.94 1 

4- 85 

S. 86 

5 - 56 

5 - 84 

Clay 

7. 62 

7. 12 

10. 13 

7 - 52 

7.82 

6.78 

6. 52 

7 - 57 

Moisture 

T. 60 

1.47 

1- 13 

1.49 

•95 

I. 01 

I. 01 

.84 

Soluble and lost 

. 10 

2- 33 

I. r6 

.83 ^ 

' 73 

I. 40 

I, 42 

1.99 

Specific gravity 

2. 67 

2, 72 

2. So 

2. 69 : 

2, 76 

2. 79 

2. 71 

2. 76 

Apparent sp. gr 

r- 23 

I. 27 

I. 30 

1. 29 

1-33 

1-34 

’^■39 

^■35 

Water-soluble salts. 

. 06 

. 7 T 

■ M 

. 16 

. 08 

.09 

• 1 

.09 


PLAN OF EXPEKIMFNT 

The experimental field was divided into 20 plots one-twenty-sixth of 
an acre in area. Each plot was leveled and banked up around edges, 
so that the water applied would distribute itself equally over the entire 
area of the plot. 

Leading to each series of plots were wooden lateral flumes, so arranged 
that the measured water could be accurately applied. The plan of the 
field and the distribution of the laterals are shown in figure i . 

The field was divided into five equal sets of plots. The first set was 
left fallow, the second was planted to alfalfa, the third was planted to 
corn, the fourth was planted to potatoes, and the fifth was planted to 
oats. One of these sets received a maximum, one a medium, one a 
minimum application of water, and one set was unirrigated. The plots 
were sampled during the spring (about the middle of April), midsummer 
(about the last of July), and in the fall (the last of October or the first 
of November). The samples were analyzed for moisture, nitric nitrogen, 
number of bacteria developing on synthetic media, and the ammonifying 
and nitrifying powers. The irrigation and sampling were so arranged 
that results from the cropped irrigated plots could be compared with the 
unirrigated plot of the same series and also with the fallow plots receiv- 
ing a corresponding amount of irrigation water. 

The arrangement of the plots, crop growing upon each, and amount of 
water applied during the last nine years are indicated below : 

(a) Alfalfa: 

Plot 31G, 37.5 inches of water applied in five equal irrigations. 

Plot 32G, 25 inches of water applied in five equal irrigations. 

Plot 33G, 15 inches of water applied in five equal irrigations. 

Plot 34G, unirrigated. 

(i) Potatoes; 

Plot 35G, 37.5 inches of water applied in five equal irrigations, 

Plot 36G, 25 inches of water applied in five equal irrigations. 

Plot 37G, 15 inches of water applied in five equal irrigations. 

Plot ,'<80, un irrigated. 
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( c ) Fallow: 

Plot 39G, 37.5 inches of water applied in five eqnal irrigations 
Plot 40G, 25 inches of water applied in five equal irrigations 
Plot 41G, IS inches of water applied m five equal irrigations! 
Plot 42 G, un irrigated. 

(d) Oats: 

Plot 43G, 37.5 inches of water applied in five equal irrigations 
Plot 44G, 25 inches of water applied in five equal irrigations. 
Plot 45G, 15 inches of water applied in five equal irrigations! 
Plot 46G, unirrigated. 



(e) Corn: 

Plot 47 G, 37.5 inches of water applied in five equal irrigations. 

Plot 48G, 25 inches of water applied in five equal irrigation.s. 

Plot 49G, 15 inches of water applied in five equal irrigations. 

Plot 50G, unirrigated. 

In the work it was desired to eliminate, as far as possible, all variable 
factors except crop and irrigation water, For this reason the depth of 
plowing, time of planting, cultivation, etc, were as nearly uniform as 
possible on all of the plots. 
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MliTHOD OF SAMPLING 

For the determination of nitric nitrogen samples of soil were taken in 
foot sections to a depth of 6 feet, by means of a King soil tube. Single 
samples were taken from as near the center of the plot as possible, care 
being taken that separate borings were at least 3 feet apart. The saim 
pies thus obtained were taken to the chemical laboratory, where nitric 
nitrogen and moisture determinations were made immediately upon the 
samples. The results reported here, therefore, are all referred to 
moistureTree basis. 

For the bacteriological work all possible precautions were taken, when 
collecting the samples, against the contamination of one sample by 
another. The surface soil to a depth of half an inch was scraped off by 
means of a sterile spade, A hole 12 inches deep was dug, and a slice 
of soil to this depth was taken from the side of the hole and placed in 
a sterile mixing pan. This process was repeated from four or five places 
in the field, and then the contents of the pan W'as carefully mixed by 
means of a sterile spatula. From this composite sample a representa- 
tive portion, about 5 pounds of soil, was placed in a sterile ore sack and 
conveyed to the laboratory for analysis. 

Before each sampling, the spade, mixing pan, and spatula were all 
carefully sterilized by heat from a plumber’s torch, thus preventing 
the transfer of organisms from one soil to another. The samples were 
immediately transferred to the laboratory, partly air-dried in the dark, 
and then ground in a sterile mortar, all coarse rock being removed. 
The analysis was begun in all cases within 24 hours of the time of taking 
samples. 

METHODS OF ANALYSIS 

The soil extract for the determination of nitric nitrogen W'as obtained 
by mean.s of the Fasten r-Chamberland filter. For rapid work a series of 
24 Pasteur-Chamberland filters was arranged together and connected 
to a tank of compressed air filled by means of an air pump run by a X 
horsepower electric motor. Fifty gm, portions of the soil were triturated 
in a mortar with 250 c. c. of distilled water, and 2 gm, of quicklime for 2 
minutes, allowed to settle 20 minutes, and then filtered through the 
Pasteur-Chamberland filter. By this method a clear, colorless filtrate 
was readily obtained. 

An aliquot portion (50 c. c.) was immediately measured into loo-c. c. 
beakers and evaporated to dryness on the electric hot plate. The residue 
was treated with i c. c. of phenol-disulphonic add equally distributed over 
it, and then allowed to stand for 10 minutes. This solution was diluted 
with water and the excess of add neutralized with dilute ammonia. 
The color produced was compared with that produced by a standard 
solution of potassium nitrate treated in the same manner. The quantity 
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of chlorids in the soil solution was not sufficient to affect the sensitiveness 
of the method (55). 

The number of organisms was determined by growing them on a 
modified synthetic agar having the following composition : 

1,000 c. c. of distilled water. 

lOgni. of dextrose. 

0.5 gm. of dipotassiiim phosphate (K^HPOd. 

0.2 gm. of magnesium sulphate (MgSOJ. 

2 gm. of powdered agar per loo c. c. of media. 

After the samples of soil had been carefully mixed by shaking, too gm. 
were weighed on a sterile watch glass, using a small sterile spatula. 
This soil was transferred to 200 c. c. of sterile water and shaken for one 
minute, i c. c. of this suspension transferred to 99 c. c, of sterile water, 
and the dilution continued with 9 c. c. of sterile water. The plates were 
made so as to give a dilution of i to 20,000 and i to 200,000. They 
were incubated at 28° C. for four days and then counted. No attempt 
was made to differentiate between bacteria and molds, but all were listed 
together as total numbers of colonies. 

The ammonifying power of the soil was determined by weighing 100- 
gm. portions of the soil and 2 gm. of dried blood into sterile tumblers add 
covering them with petri dishes. The dried blood was thoroughly mixed 
with the soil by means of a sterile spatula and the water content made up 
to 18 per cent with sterile water. The samples were incubated at 28^^ to 
30° C. for four days and the ammonia determined by transferring to 
Kjeldahl flasks with 250 c. c. of distilled water, adding 2 gm. of mag- 
nesium oxid and distilling into Njio sulphuric acid. The determinations 
were all made in duplicates and compared wfth sterile blanks. 

The nitrifying power of the soils was detennined in tumblers like the 
ammonifying power, except that they were incubated for 21 days. The 
moisture content was made up weekly to the initial 18 per cent. 

At the end of the incubation period each soil was transferred with 250 
c. c. of distilled water to a i-pint Mason fruit jar. Two gm. of powdered 
lime were added and the jar placed in the shaking machine for 10 minutes, 
after which it stood in the closed jar until dear. Ibis never required 
over two hours. At the end of this time an aliquot part (100 c. c.) was 
measured into a flask and the nitrates determined by the aluminum 
reduction method (4). 

The soil on which the experiments were conducted is extremely fertile, 
as is shown by the fact that the soil has been cropped for 48 years without 
the addition of bamvard manure or commercial fertilizers, yet during 
the last 4 years it has yielded fair crops. This is shown in Table 1\, 
which gives the average yearly >udd in pounds per acre. From these 
>felds and the average percentage of nitrogen in the crops under similar 
irrigated conditions (64 1 the average amount of nitrogen removed per 
year has been calculated. 

82983® -17 'i 
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Tabi^R IV. — Average yield of dry matter and nitrogen from the experimental plots o« 
GreenvilU farm 


(Expressed as pounds per acre} 


W^ater applied. 


Alialfa. 



Potatoes. 


Plot No. j 

Hay. ! 

Nitrogen. 

Plot No. 

Tubers. 

Nitrogen. 

Inches. 

37-S 

31 1 

10,464 

282.5 

35 

I, 464 1 

20, 4 

25. 0 

32 : 

1 9. 9<53 

265.0 

3^ 

1,540 i 

24-8 

15-0 

33 i 

9>m ' 

259- I 

37 

1,759 1 

j 33- 2 

None 

34 ; 

j 6,808 

17a 1 

38 

1,075 ; 

19.1 



Oats. 



Com. 



Water applied , 

Plot 

No. 

Grain. 

Straw. 

Nitrogen. 

Plot 

No. 

Orain. 

stover. 

Nitrogen, 

Inches. 

37*5 

43 ; 

2,273 

2,989 

89-5 

47 

2, 080 

3,316 

66.3 

25-0 ! 

44 

2,093 ' 

1,885 ' 

2,581 1 

83 - 9 

48 

1,995 j 

3,332 

69, 6 

15-° ' 

45 

1,821 1 
1, 928 

71. 7 

49 

1 2, 179 

3,605 

76. 6 

None 

46 

1,560 

64. 0 

50 

1 

1 1, 600 

i 3, 280 

62. 3 


INFI.UENCE OF WAT5R ON THE NITRIC NITROGEN OF THE SOU, 

The results obtained by a direct determination of the nitric nitrogen 
of the soil have been so arranged that the plots growing each specific 
crop but receiving different quantities of irrigation water are placed in 
the same table. This makes it possible to directly compare the plots 
receiving varying quantities — 37.5, 25, and 15 inches of irrigation water— 
with each other and each of these in turn with the unirrigated plot. 
The results are reported as pounds per acre and are the average for three 
years. The plots were sampled in the spring (May i), midsummer (Au- 
gust i),and in the fall (November 28). 

I.— alfalfa land 

There were four plots in this series, one receiving 37.5 inches of irrigation 
water, one 25 inches, one 15 inches, and one was unirrigated. The aver- 
age results expressed as pounds per acre are given in Table V. 

During the spring and summer the nitric nitrogen is about uniformly 
distributed throughout the 6 feet of soil, but in the fall it has become 
concentrated in the surface 2 feet. The difference in the nitric-nitrogen 
content of the soil of the various plots between fall and spring is quite 
significant, for the plots which had received no irrigation water through- 
out the season are richer in nitric nitrogen in the spring than in the fall, 
while all of the irrigated plots are much richer in the fall than in the 
spring. This is likely due to the moist conditions of the irrigated plots 
in the fall, as the winter rains would carry the soluble constituents of 
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these plots to a greater depth than they would in the unirrigated. This 
conclusion is borne out by the results previously published by us (56). 
jn this earlier work we took samples to a depth of 10 feet and found that 
there is no loss of nitric nitrogen from these plots during the winter 
months, thus showing that the nitric nitrogen is carried below the 6*foot 
level 

TabI-K V , nttrogc.ti in alfalfa land — Average for three years 


[Results exyresseii as pounds per acre] 


Plot No. 

Pcricxl. 

Water ap- 



Depth of soil. 



Total. 

applications. 

ist fcx)t. 2d fwt. i 31I foot, 4Uifoot,'5thfoot.|6thfoot. 


Spring 

Jnchci. 

37-5 
25. 0 
T5, 0 

3-6 

I, 9 

3 ' 4 
10. 9 

7 - ^ 

1,9 

0. 0, 
1. 8 


1-4 


10.5 



I. 4 

3- .3 

1.4 
1.9 
6. 0 

...do 

■9 

5 - ^ 


1.6 

22. 7 
44*9 

16. 5 





34 

Summer. , . 

37 . 5 

25. 0 

2. 5 





...do 




1.8 


^•5 

1.4 

12, 6 

33 

. . -do 

.. ,do 

15.0 

None. 

5' 4 
5' 3 

M- 9 . 
10. 7 - 

.8 

2. I 

1. 7 
J.4 

3 * 5 

2. 4 

3 - I 

^ 5 - I 
19' 3 

23*4 

35-9 

32-5 

41.9 

3 ^ 

Fall 

37 - 5 
25. 0 

4. 2 
9. 0 

2,4 
3-2 1 

4, 4 
f), 5 

2.8 
2. 0 

2. 0 

4.4 

1.8 



15. 0 

10. 4 

2-3 

30 

2. 9 

34 

. . .do 

j None, 

i 

> 9 - 3 

9 - 7 

2. I 

1. 1 


The results at first glance might be taken to indicate that the applica- 
tion of irrigation water to this soil has retarded nitrification, but it must 
be borne in mind that the nitrogen removed from the irrigated plots was 
much greater than that removed from the uuirrigated plot. This nitro- 
gen must come either directly from the air tlirough the interv^ention of 
lower organisms or from the soluble nitrates of the soil The evidence 
is practically conclusive that the alfalfa plant feeds upon the latter as 
long as it is available and only turns to the atmospheric nitrogen when 
the soil supply has been reduced to a certain low minimum. 

The quantity of nitric nitrogen in the soil decreases as the quantity of 
water applied increases, and this is much more pronounced in the spring 
than it is in the summer or fall But the influence of the irrigation water 
is quite noticeable throughout the year, The results as a whole clearly 
indicate that the nitric nitrogen of the alfalfa soil is low^ throughout the 
season, in spite of the fact that the alfalfa is capable of indirectly draw- 
ing upon the atmospheric nitrogen. The nitrogen found within the 
alfalfa removed from these plots comes from a nunilxir of sources the 
atmospheric nitrogen, the nitrogen contained within the 6 feet of soil, 
and nitrogen from a depth greater than 6 feet. A comparison ot these 
results with those reported where the soil was sampled to a depth of lo 
feet makes the conclusion practically certain that much nitric nitrogen 
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has been brought up from below 6 feet. It is also interesting to note 
that, while the total nitrogen disappearing from each plot bears a rela- 
tionship to the water applied, the quantity per inch of water is greatest 
where only 15 inches of water w^cre applied. In fact, it is twice as great 
as where 37.5 inches of water are applied to the soil (Table VI). 

Table VT, — SMynmary of nitrogen iTansfonnaiioTis in alfalfa soil 

[Results expressed in pounds] 


Water applied. 


Character of nitrogea. 


Nitrogen removed in crop 

Nitrogen in soil in spring 

Nitrogen in soil in fdl 

Original soil nitrogen removed 

Nitrogen formed during season 

Excess of nitrogen formed during season in the 

irrigated plots 

Excess per acre- inch of water 


, 37. s 

lOiClies. 

*5 inches. 

1 

IS ittcbes. 

1 

N«e 

282. 5 

265 

1 

259. I ' 

170. t 

10- S ' 

11 

22. 7 1 

44.9 

23. 4 1 

35-9 1 

32-5 

41.9 

— 12. 9 

—24. 9 ' 

—9. 8 

3-0 

295-4 

: 289. 9 1 

268. 9 

167, 1 

128. 3 ; 

122. 8 i 

loi. 8 


3 - 4 

! 

4., 

6.8 

1 



2, — POTATO LAND 

The plots in the series on potato land were four in number. One 
received 37.5 inches, one 25 inches, one 15 inches of irrigation water, 
while one was unirrigated. All other conditions of the plots were kept 
as nearly uniform as possible, so that any difference which is found to 
exist in the nitric nitrogen must be due to the variable factor— the water 
applied. The average results for the three years are given in Table VU, 

Table \TL — A'tfric nitrogen in potato land — Average for three years 
[Rcstilia expressed as pounds per acrej 


1 

Plot No. 

1 ' 

i Period, ! 

Water ap- 
plied in 



Depth of soil. 



five applica- 
tions. 1 

ist foot.j 

jd loot. 

3d foot. 

1 

4th foot. Nth foot.. 

6th foot. 

Total. 


1 

I Inc/us. 




j 



35 

Spnng 

37 - 5 

■ II.4 1 

12, 2 i 

i 

2. 7 2, 2 

2.9 

33-7 

36 

, . .do 

25. 0 

17. 1 ! 

8. 2 

8.9 

1 7-9 1 S -0 

2.8 

i 49-9 


. . .do 

15.0 

20. 5 ; 

8. 7 ; 

i 4-0 

1 4-0 i 3 ' 1 

4.0 

: 44-3 


. . .do 

, None. 

10, 9 

29. 0 

1 43-6 

1 46 . 4 i 38- s : 

‘ 27.9 

1 

1 19^-3 

1 

35 

Summer. , . 

: 37 - 5 

2. 6 ^ 

2. 0 

,12.8 

7.9 ; 8,4 i 

4-3 

38.0 

36 

. , .do 

1 25.0 

i 9-8 

4. 4 

8.9 

6. 3 1 6. 7 ^ 

i 8.3 

44-4 

37 

, . ,do 

15. 0 

1 16. 1 ’ 

IS - 3 

7 - ! 

3-2 3 - 0 1 

i 2.4 

47.1 

38 

. . .do 

None. 

! 25-9 

8.9 

17 ' s ; 

25. 1 j 18. 4 

17.9 

113-7 

35 ' 

Fall 

37-5 ! 

i 9.9 

6. X 

! 3 - 7 ' 

4-9 ; 3-0 1 

3-9 1 

. 31-5 

36 

•■•^0 i 

35.0 ^ 

18. 9 

5 - 5 


7-9 i 32 

4.2 ' 

47-9 

37 

, . .do 1 

15 ' 0 ! 

10.9 

3 - 7 

! 2-5 

6. 6 ' 7. 2 ' 

4. 4 , 

35 - J 

38 

. . .do 

i 

None. 

; 34-6 

17.6 

; 9-8 

II. 5 19. 1 

9.6 

102. 2 
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The nitric nitrogen in the surface foot of all these plots is very 
high during the spring and fall. In the summer they are high only 
in the plots which received 13 inches and no irrigation water, thus showing 
the effect of the water upon the soluble nitrates of the soil. In all of 
the irrigated plots the total nitric nitrogen found in the soil at the end 
of the season is practically the same as in the spring. But the unirrigated 
plot, between the fall and spring sampling, gains 94 pounds of nitric 
nitrogen. Now, if this be a correct measure of the nitric nitrogen pro- 
duced by the various plots during the winter and spring months, there 
must have been large quantities of the nitric nitrogen which was produced 
in the irrigated soil carried below 6 feet. It is not likely that the water 
content of the irrigated plots would have become sufficient to retard 
jntrification to this extent, although it may have been retarded to a 
degree by the lower temperature which would prevail in the heavily 
irrigated plots. But this would be far from sufficient to account for 
the excess quantity of nitrates found in the unirrigated soil. Much of 
this, therefore, must have disappeared in the drain waters. 

The influence of the irrigation water upon the nitric-nitrogen content 
of the soil is noticeable throughout the year, and the quantity present 
at any time decreases as the proportion of water applied to the soil 
increases. It is interesting to compare the total nitric nitrogen of the 
various plots in spring and fall with that removed by the crop under the 
various treatments (Table Mil). 


TaBI.!; Vin.~5«m«t<irv of nitrogen transfornnitions in potato land 


[Resu]tsejtpres5«l in pounds] 


Water applied. 


CliaracfTf nI niuonen. | 

-■y 1 

inches. 


None. 

a- 

20. 4 

24. 8 

33-2 

19. I 


tv 7 

49.9 

44.3 

196.3 


jt. 5 

4;- 9 

35 - 3 

102, 2 

Nitric nitrogen in soil ill fbiil — ■ 

Ctriginal nitric nitrogen rernoved irom soil 

2. 2 

18. 2 

2. 0 ' 
22.8 

9.0 

34.2 

94. t 
"iS-o 

Nitric nitrogen funned during season . 

Excess of nitric nitrogen formed during season 

i 

97.8 

99.2 


Excess per acre-inch of water appued | s 

1 

6. 6 




This gives the best results both for total quantity of rvater applied 
and qiiantitv per inch of water where an application of 15 inches of 
water is used. Furthermore, these results indicate that one of two 
things must har e occurred in these plots : Either the omia on 0 
nitrogen has been increased to a greater extent than shown by .h , 
results bv the irrigation water, or else the water has earned none to a 
greater depth than 6 feet. .\nd all of our results have pointed stron,l> 
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to the conclusion that this latter assumption is not the correct one. 
Hence, the quantity which has been formed, due to the irrigation water, 
must be lai^er than is here indicated. The large quantity of nitric 
nitrogen which has disappeared from the unirrigated plot during the 
summer could not have been due to denitrification, for there was noth* 
ing in the conditions of this plot which would favor the denitrification, 
the quantity of organic matter present was low, and the aeration would 
be better than in the irrigated soil. The only conditions which could 
in any way favor it are larger quantities of nitrates present, and these 
may favor the rapid growth of other organisms. Furthermore, our re- 
sults show the existence of many more organisms in this unirrigated plot 
during the spring than there are in any of the other plots on which pota- 
toes were grown. Hence, the most reasonable explanation is that the 
nitrates disappeared because the. bacteria! flora of the soil had trans- 
fonned them into proteins in their metabolic processes. 

3.— OAT LAND 

There were four plots in this series and the water applied and method 
of application were the same as in the previous series. The average 
results for the three years are given in Table IX. 

Table IK.— Nitric nitrogen in oat land— Average for three years 


[Results expressed as pounds per acre] 


Plot Xu. 


Water ap- 

Depth ol soil. 

applications. 

ist loot. 

3d foot. 

3d loot. 

4tli(oot. 

5th {oot.| 5 th loot. 

ToUl. 



(nchex. 








43 

Spring 

37 - 5 

I.v 7 

4 - 5 

3-9 

1.8 

3-4 

2. 6 

31-7 

44 

. ,do 

2$. 0 

^ 5-8 

4.9 

3-4 

5-3 

1.8 

4.3 

35-5 

45 

. . .do 

15.0 

7 - ^ 

6,9 

g. 6 

4. 6 

7 

3-0 

3 .V 4 

46 


Xone. 

9.1 

5-9 

4. 0 

6- 1 

10.7 

6-3 

42. 1 

43 ' 

1 

Summer . . . 

I 

I 37 ' 5 

2. 2 

2. 0 

3-2 

1. 2 

1.9 

1.8 

12. i 

44 ' 

. , .do 

! 25-0 

2. 6 

I. 7 

3-2 

2,8 

2.4 

3-3 

16. 0 

45 ' 

. . .do 

15.0 

5- 1 

3 -S 1 

3 ' 7 ' 

I- 7 

3-0 

.8 

18. 1 

46 

1 

. . ,do 

None. 

3-3 

I. 6 

I- S 

I. 6 

r. 6 

.8 

10. 4 

4 ^ 

Fall 

^7. i. 

5 - 6 

3, 0 

4. 0 

2. 8 

2. < 

1 2.5 

20. 4 

^ 

. , ,do 

25, 0 

4- 0 

3, 2 


I 7 

0 , 

2. 8 

i 2, 6 

18.3 

4 ^ 

. . .do. ... 

15. 0 

4. 2 


0 ’ ^ 
4. I 

1 3. 4 

2. 9 

1 

20. 0 

•to 

4 (> 

. . ,do 

None. 

6. 7 

5 - 9 


i 


; ^8 

33 -.^ 


The nitric nitrogen in all of the oat plots is quite uniform during the 
spring, but by midsummer the large accuniulalions of tlie surface foot 
have disappeared. This may be due to the leaching out of the nitrates 
by the irrigation water, or the rapidly growing plant may have utilized 
it. Very likely it is due to the latter factor, for tlic loss is nearly uni- 
form from the irrigated and unirrigated plots. The only change which 
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we note in the fall is an accumulation of more nitrates in the surface 
feet. It is interesting to note that each plot gains considerable nitric 
nitrogen during the winter months. The gain is least in the plot which 
received 37.5 inches of water, but is quite uniform in each of the others. 
The summarized results of the nitrogen removed in the crop, together 
with the original nitric nitrogen present in the soil and the amount 
formed during the irrigation season, are recorded in Table X. 

Table ’^.—Summary of nitrogen iTansformationa in oai land 

[RestUts expressed ia pounds] 


Water applied. 


Character of nit-rojjea. 



, .37-S 

1 itiches. 

inches. 

! 

inches, i 

None. 

Nitrogen removed in crop 

89,5 

83-9 

71.7 i 

64. 0 

Nitrogen in soil in spring 

■■ 31-7 

35 - 5 

33-4 

42. r 

Nitrogen m soil in fall 

20. 4 

T8.3 

20. 6 i 

23-3 

Original soil nitrogen removed 

1 

:7.2 

12. s 1 

18.8 

Nitrogen formed during season 

. . ' 78. 2 

66,7 

58.9 ! 

45-2 

Excess of nitric nitrogen in irrigated plots 

Excess per acre-inch of water 

■ 33-0 

.88 

21- S 
.86 

13-7 !• 
.91 |. 


From this it maj^ be seen that the greatest quantity of nitric nitrogen 
was produced in the plot which received the greatest quantity of water, 
but the amount per acre- inch of water is slightly higher in the plot which 
received only 15 inches of water. The actual difference in the quantity 
of nitrogen produced in the various plots would be even greater than 
the figures herein represent them to be, for the tendency would be for 
the larger quantities of water to carry some of the nitric nitrogen below 
the sixth foot. It is important to note that the order of effectiveness 
was found by us to be practically the same as here reported when we 
sampled the plots to a depth of 10 feet; yet in this work they are more 
regular than in previously reported results. 

4.— CORN LAND 

There were four plots in this series. One received 37.5 inches of water, 
one 25 inches, one 15 inches, and one was unirrigated. With the excep- 
tion of the amounts of water applied, the plots were all uniformly 
handled throughout the experiment. The average results for the three 
years are given in Table XI, 

The nitric nitrogen is high in the surface foot of all the plots in the 
spring. This is especial!}' the case where only 15 inches or no irrigation 
water was applied, but in the summer it becomes very low. ^ This is due 
mainly to the removal of the nitric nitrogen by the rapidly growing 
plant. The water, howc\'cr, does play some part, for we find that the 
nitric nitrogen of the surface foot disappears more rapidly from the 
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irrigated plots than from the unirrigated plot. This difference is very 
marked if we compare the results obtained on the plot receiving 37,^ 
inches of water, with the plot receiving no water for summer and fall. 
The quantity found in the surface foot of the unirrigated plot is about 
the same in the fall as in the spring, while the irrigated contains less 
than half as much. 

TahlK XI . — Niiric nitrogen in corn land — Average f^r three years 


[Results expressed os pounds per acre^ 




Water ap- 
plied (five 


Depth of 

loil. 




applica- 

tions). 

ist foot. 

ad foot, ; 3d foot. 

4th foot. 

sth foot. 

6thfoot.j Total, 



Inthr . t . 





1 

47 

spring 

57 - 5 

9. I 

3' 4 { 3-3 

2.1 

1-7 

4 - 2 1 23. 8 

4S 

. . .do 

25.0 

7. 2 

2. 3 1 2.0 

i.g 

1.9 

* 7-5 

40 

. . .do 

15. 0 

12.3 

8. 5 : 4. 1 

2.0 

I. 6 

I- 9 . 30-4 

50 

. . .do 

None. 

12. 0 

:.9 


3 - 4 

3 - 5 ! 27-4 

47 ! 

vSummer . . . ^ 

27 - 5 

i 

t, 2 

2 ' 9 1 ^-5 

4. I 

: 4 - 0 1 

I. 4 i 22. I 

4S 

,,,do ! 

25.0 

1 " 7 . 

I- 6 ■ 55 

3-9 

i 1-9 

i 2, 2 ! 16,8 

49 

. . .do 1 

15.0 

1 t. 4 ' 

i 5 - 2 1 3-7 

1 2. 5 1 


' 5 - .> ■ ^ 9 - 3 

50 ! 

1 

. . .do 1 

None. 


' 3- 1 ; 2. 9 

2. 6 

3-2 : 

i 2. 2 : 17.3 

1 

47 . ...... . 

Fall 

37 - S , 

3-0 

: 3-6 , 2.7 

i 2.0 

1 2. 7 

2 - 4 16. 4 

4^ 

. ..do 

25-0! 

3 - 7 

1 3. 0 2, 2 

2. 7 

i 2, 4 ■ 

3. 2 , 17. 2 

49 

. . .do j 

15-0 1 

5 -« I 

2 - 'I i 3-2 

3-0 , 

1 3-2 : 

3. 2 ' 20. 9 

50 

. . .do 

None. 1 

i 

11. 2 ' 

1 

j 4. 6 1 3. I 


1 5 - 0 

5-9 ^ 33.3 


The total quantity found in the various plots in the spring is nearly 
the same as that found in them during the fall. A summarized inven- 
tory of the nitrogen removed by the crop, together with that formed in 
the various plots, is given in Table XII. Here we note a decrease in 
the nitrogen removed in the crop, as the water applied increases above 
15 inches. This can be accounted for by the larger quantities of water 
washing the nitric nitrogen beyond the sphere of action of the roots, 
thus making the nitrogen the limiting factor. 

T.^blE XII . — Summary of nitrogen Uansformations in corn land 


[Results expressed in pounds of nitric nitrogen per acre-iocli] 




Water a 

pplied. 

Character of nitrogen. 

— - — 


j 1 

! 

' 37 .sinches.j 

1 js iflches. 

tj inches, j 

Nitrogen removed in crop . . . . , j 

. 66,3 

69.6 

! 

76. 6 ; 

Nitrogen in soil in spring ; 

Nitrogen in soil in tall 

2 ,V 8 

' ‘ 7 - 5 

30-4 1 

1 16. 4 

17. 2 

20. 9 1 

Original soil nitrogen removed 

1 7-4 

•3 


Nitrogen formed during season 

5«-9 

j 69-3 
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These results would lead us to believe that the quantity of nitric 
nitrogen formed during the season was much less where 37.5 inches of 
water were applied than where 25 inches, 15 inches, and no water was 
used. This is probably not correct, but in this plot niiich nitric nitrogen 
has been removed in the drain waters. This set of plots differs markedly 
from all others, in that no more nitric nitrogen is accounted for in the 
irrigated than in the nonirrigated soil. Nor do these results correspond 
with those previously published by us; however, the variation may be 
due to the difference in depth of sampling, for in previously reported 
results we have sampled to a depth of to feet, while here \ve have sampled 
to a depth of only 6. In this latter case, apparently, the total herein 
reported docs not represent all the nitric nitrogen fonned within the 
soil; but during the summer, where the heavier applications of irrigation 
water are made, much of the nitric nitrogen is carried below' 6 feet. 

5.— FAUOW' SOIL 

Four plots were kept fallow throughout the experiment. One of these 
received 37.5 inches of water, one 25 inches, one 15 inches, while one was 
unirrigated. With the exception of water applied, the plots were all 
treated the same. The summarized results for the three years, reported 
as pounds per acre, are given in Table XIII. 

Table XIII . — Silric nitrogen in jalloiv land-average for three years 


[Results expressed as pounds per acre) 



The quantity of nitric nitrogen in the surface foot of all the plots is 
high in the spring but greatly decreases in the surface foot of all the 
irrigated plots in the summer. There is, however, a reconcentration of 
the nitric nitrogen in the surface during the fall. This is very pronounced 
in the case of the plot which did not receive irrigation ivater. he tot a 
quantity of nitric nitrogen in each specific plot is higher in the spring 
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than in the fall, thus showing a gain for the winter months and a loss 
for the summer months. This loss can not be due to the water applied, 
because it is most pronounced in the unirrigated plots and probably 
represents the quantity transferred into complex proteins by the bacteria. 
Taken as a whole, the results would tend to indicate that the irrigation 
water had decreased, instead of accelerating the formation of nitric 
nitrogen in these plots. When we take the average total amount of 
nitric nitrogen in all cropped and fallow plots receiving the same amount 
of irrigation water, we note a pronounced difference in the quantity of 
nitric nitrogen in the plots receiving varying quantities of water. These 
averages are given in Table XIV. 


Table XIV. — Average quantity of nitric nitrogen found in the plots receiving the various 
amounts of irrigation water 

[Results expressed as pounds] 



Water upplietl (inches). 

Spring. 

Summer. 

Fall. 

.Average. 



31. S 

' 



J 1 ' J 


34-0 

32. s 

34. 3 




I? 0 


.... 39- 6 ' 

' 25. 3 

31. I 

3I0 

1 66.3 

1.5. Vi. . . 

None . . . . 


90-7 

46.7' 

lJV 


The quantity of nitric nitrogen found within the surface 6 feet of 
soil decreases as the water applied increases. The difference is very 
noticeable in all of the plots in the spring. During the summer and fall 
all irrigated plots tend to reach a similar concentration of nitric nitrogen. 
But even then there is twice as much in the unirrigated as in the irrigated, 
and during the spring there is three times as much in the nonirrigatcd as 
in the plot receiving 37.5 inches of water. 

In previously re[X)rted work (56) we have shown that the application 
of irrigation water increases the quantity of nitric nitrogen actually 
formed within the soil; hence, the difference between that found within 
the irrigated and the unirrigated soils must represent the quantity removed 
by the crop plus that washed to a region below 6 feel in the soil. These 
results prove conclusively that this is no small quantity, especially when 
large quantities of water are applied to the soil. Hence, the excessive 
use of irrigation water is not only a waste but it decreases the yield upon 
a given soil; and this latter effect is due in all probability to the rapid 
removal of the soluble nitrates beyond the reach of the growing plant. 

INFLUENCE OF THE CROP ON THE NITROGEN OF THE SOIL 

The experiment was so planned that it would also give information 
on the influence of crop upon the nitric nitrogen of the soil. Therefore, 
the results have been rearranged so as to compare plots receiving the 
same quantity of water but growing different crops. In these the 
variable is the crop, while the water remains a constant. 
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PLOTS RfJCKlVINO 37.5 INCHES OF IRRIGATION WATER 


In this series we have alfalfa, potato, oat, com, and fallow plots, each 
receiving 37.5 inches of irrigation water, so that any difference noted 
in the nitric nitrogen of the soil must be due either directly or indirectly 
to the crop growing upon the same. The summarized results for the three 
years are given in Table XV. 

KV.— -Nitric nitrogen in soil growing various crops and receiving inches of 
irrigation water— Average for three years 

[Results expressed as pounds per acrel 


Period, 

Crop. 



Depth 

i soil. 


j 

Total. 

IStfoot.; 

1 1 

2dfoot. ptifuot, ; 

thinot. 

jtli foot. *6th foot. 


Alfalfa 

3 - 6 

I. Q 

0. 6 

2. 0 

I. 4 

1. 0 

10. 5 

Spftng 

Oats 

^ 3 - 7 

4-3 

5-9 

1.8 

3' 4 

a. 6 

31 - 7 



0. 1 

3 - 4 

3 - 3 

2. 1 

I- 7 

4.2 

23.8 

Do 

Potatoes 

II. 4 

12. 2 

3-3 

2. 7 

2. 2 

2.9 

33 - 7 

Do 

Fallow 

15.6 

H- 5 

10,7 

5-5 

7.2 

5-9 

59-4 


Alfalfa, 

7. 1 

^•5 

2 ' 5 

1.9 

2. 1 

•4 

16.5 

Suintiicr ' 

Do 

Oats. . . 

2. 2 

a. 0 

3 ' 2 

I. 2 

I. 9 

1.8 

12. 1 

TV^ 

Corn 

1. 2 

2,9 

8.5 

4 - I 

4.0 

I. 4 

1 22. I 

lAJ 

Do 

Potatoes 

2.6 

2. 0 

12. 8 

7-9 

8.4 

4-3 

1 38.0 

Do 

^ Fallow 

. 4.8 

6.9 

5-3 

9.4 

8,6 

7. 2 

42.2 

Fall 

! Alfalfa 

. 8,.; 

4. 2 

2.4 

3-5 

1 2.8 

i 2. 0 

23. 4 

Do 

1 Oats 

5-6 

3-0 

4,0 

2. 8 

2. 5 

2. 5 

20. 4 

Do 

i Corn 

3 - 

3 - 6 

2. 7 

2, 0 

2. 7 

! 2. 4 

t6. 4 

Do 

Potatoes 

0.9 

1 6. I 

1 3 ' 7 

4-9 

3 ' 3 

^ . 3-9 

3 ^- 5 

Do 

' Fallow , 

■ 9-4 

; '■ ^ 

: 7, 8 

0- 0 

6 3 

3 - .■> 

43.0 


There is a marked difference in the quantity and distribution of the 
nitric nitrogen found in the soils growing the various crops. During the 
sprint the nitric-nitrogen content of the surface feet of the alfalfa and 
com land is comparatively low. while that of the oat, potato, and fallow 
soil is high. This is especially marked in the case of the last two, for 
here we find over one-half of the total existing within the 6 feet found 
within the first two. But in the summer the nitric nitrogen is earned 
to lower depths by the irrigation water, only to concentrate at the siirfa* 
again during the fall. The total quantity of nitric nitrogen in the alfalfa, 
oat, and com soil is low throughout the year, while the quantity in the 
potato and fallow is comparatively high. It is interesting to note that, 
ill spite of the heavy drain which has been made upon the soil-groiimg 
crops, the nitric nitrogen in the soil during the fall is neatly 
durint' the spring, while the fallow soil shows a loss of 144 pounds dun g 
surmer. This fs probably due to the water carrying the nitne nUrogen 
below 6 feet, and the results herein reported point strongly to con 
elusion that the continuous application of 3 ,.$ inches ot 
to a soil yearly is going to result in the loss ot considerable nitrogen from 

that soil. 
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If we assume that all of the nitrogen which is removed by the oats or 
com is nitrified before removal and then compare these results with those 
obtained on the fallow soil, we find that the fallow soil is short 77 pounds 
of nitric nitrogen. This quantity minus the extra quantity formed, due 
to the stimulating action of the plant upon the nitrifying organisms, may 
be taken as the minimum quantity which is leached out of this plot 
during the season or converted into other forms by bacteria. The 
loss from leaching in the case of the cropped plots would be much lower, 
but even here the loss from leaching where excessive quantities of water 
are used is considerable. 

PLOTS RECriVINC 25 INCHES OF IRRIGATION WATER 

There were five plots in this series, so arranged that the cropped plots 
can be compared with each other, and these in turn with the fallow. 
Since the treatment which the plots in this series have received, such as 
plo\ving, cultivation, etc., has been as nearly uniform as possible, thc 
variable is the crop. The marked difference, therefore, in the several 
plots must be due to the influence of the crop upon the movement and 
production of nitric nitrogen. The average results for the three years 
are given in Table XVI. 

Taelr XVI . — SHric nitrogen in soil with various crops and receiving 25 iHcAtv of 
irrigation VL'akr — Average for three years 


[Results expressed in pounds per aiTf) 


Periivd. 

Crop. 



Dfpth ol soil. 



Total. 

1 St foot,; 2d foot. 

jdloot. 

4th foot. 

5th foot. 

6th foot. 

Spring 

Alfalfa 

I, 9 

2. 0 

. 1.8 

I. 4 

2-5 

I. 4 

11. 0 

Do 

Oats 

iv8 

4.9 

3 - 4 

S -3 

1.8 

43 

35 - 5 

Do 

Com 

7. 2 

2- .3 

2. 0 

I. g 

1.9 

2. 2 

* 7 - 5 

Do 

Potatoes 

17. 1 

8, a 

8.9 

7 9 

5-0 

2.8 

49.9 

Do 

Fallow 

10 0 

6. 0 

4.8 

5 - 5 

io- 5 

19. 4 

5 f >-3 

Summer 

Alfalfa 

2. 4 

3-2 

2.3 

1.8 

I. 4 

*•5 

12. 6 

Do 

Oats 

2. 6 

I- 7 

3 - 2 

2.8 

2.4 

. 3-3 

16. 0 

Do 

Com . 

7 

1. 6 

s. S 

39 

1.9 

2. 2 

16. 8 

Do 

Potatoes 

9.8 

4-4 

i 8-9 

i 6.3 

6.7 

8.3 

44.4 

Do 

Fallow 

3 ' 5 

13-4 

13 - 1 

, 2 

19. 6 

7-9 

72- 7 

Fall ■ 

i Alfalfa 

14. 9 

9.0 

3.2 

2-4 

2. 0 

: 4 4 

33-9 

Do j 

Oats 

4. 0 

’ 3-2 

3-0 

2. 7 ! 

2.8 

2. 6 

18.3 

Do 

Cora 

3 ' 7 

1 3-0 

2, 2 ' 

2. 7 ' 

2.4 

3. 2 

17.2 

Do 

Potatoes 

18. 9 

5 ' 5 

6. 2 

7*9 

5-2 

4. 3 

47-9 

Do 

; Fallow 

i S 

16. 3 1 

i 

9. 7 ' 

6. 0 

7.8 

4 - 5 

52. 4 


It may be seen that during the spring the nitric nitrogen of the alfalfa 
soil is very low, and the quantity present is about equally distributed 
throughout the 6 feet, while in the other plots the total quantity is much 
higher. Especially is this true in the potato and fallow soil, and we 
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find the greater part of it concentrated in the surface-foot sections. 
During the summer it' is more evenly distributed throughout the 6 feet. 
The fallow gains considerable nitric nitrogen during the early summer, 
while each of the other soils shows a loss, which in the case of the oat 
soil is quite pronounced. Prior to the summer sampling it appears that 
the water applied has not been sufficient to carry much of the nitric 
nitrogen below the sixth foot, but during the time which elapsed between 
the summer and fall sampling there was a loss from the fallow' soil, with 
a slight gain in each of the other soils. Moreover, these results, taken in 
coimection with those previously publislied by us, where samples \yere 
taken to a depth of 10 feet, indicate that no small quantity of the nitric 
nitrogen is carried below the sixth-foot level. Hence, the continuous 
use of this quantity of water on these plots would result in an unneces- 
sary loss of nitric nitrogen from the soil The fallow, potato, and corn 
land contains practically the same quantity of nitric nitrogen in the soil 
during the spring as during the fall, while the alfalfa and oats show a 
wide variation, 

peOTS RECeiVIXG 15 INXIIES OF IRRIGATION WATER 

Each of the plots in this series received 15 inches of irrigation water. 
The treatment of each plot was as nearly similar as compatible with the 
various crops growing upon them; hence, any difference in nitric nitro- 
gen noted should be due to the crops. The average summarized results 
for the three years are given in Table XVII. 

Table nitrogen in soil iLilk various crops and receiving ly inches of irri- 

gation Ttiaier — Average for three years 

[Results expressed as pounds per acre) 


1 




Depth of soil. 




i’eritxl. i 

Crop. 


?d foot. 

^dfO'Jt.]4tllfOOt.| 

thlcwt. 

I 

ihloot.’ 


Spring 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do ■ 

Alfalfa 

Oats 

Cora 

Potatoes 

Fallow 

i 

.. .T 4 ( 

■ ■ 7.6 i 
12-3 ! 

. 20. 5 
. JO. 4 

0. g 

6. g 
8-5 

'9:6 1 

to 

9.2 

3 - 3 
4.6 

2. 0 

4. 0 
9,1 

1.6 
!• 7 

i- 6 

ill 

1.9 j 
3-0 I 

1.9 i 

4.0 i 
9-5 ' 

22. 7 
53-4 
30-4 
44 - 3 
67. 4 

Summer. ...... 

Do 

Do 

Do 1 

Alfalfa 

Oats 

Com 

Potatoes 

■■■ 5.4 

■■ 

.: 16. I 

. S 
3;8 

Iv 2 

2.1 

.F 7 
3-7 
7 . 2 

17 

7 

2 - 5 

^ A 

5- I 
3'0 
3-2 
3.0 

I- 4 

.8 ! 
3-3 : 

15 ' 4 

18. I 

19-3 
47. 1 
26.8 

IVi 

Fallow 

! 8,4 

6. 2 

4-4 

2. 0 

2 . I 

Fall ' 

Drt 

Alfalfa 

Oats 

. . : 10. 7 
. ■ 4, 2 

10. 4 

3-3 

4 . 4 
4. I 

3' 4 

2.9 

2.9 

1.8 

2.7 

20. 0 
20.9 

TVi 

Cora 

. . ' 5. 8 

2- 5 

3-2 


i- 2 

3 - 2 




. .! 10, g 

3 - 7 

2 ' 5 

0. 6 

7. 2 

4 - 4 

35 * 3 
46. 0 

UQ» 

Do 

Fallow 

. . 10. 1 

1 7.4 

6.3 


: r1 

7 ' 3 
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The quantity of nitric nitrogen found in the alfalfa and oat soil is low 
during the spring and it is quite evenly distributed throughout the 6 
feet, while the com, potato, and fallow soil is exceptionally high in nitric 
nitrogen in the first foot. The total quantity of nitric nitrogen in the 
potato and fallow soil throughout the season is higher than in the other 
plots, but in the case of the fallow there is a marked decrease in the total 
nitric nitrogen of the soil. This must be due to the action of bacteria 
in transforming the nitrates into protein material within the soil, because 
it is not likely that this quantity of water would be sufficient to carry 
the nitric nitrogen beyond the 6 feet. Furthermore, if we compare the 
nitrates found in the soil for the last three years with those for the 
previous eight years, we find that during the last three years the total 
quantity of nitric nitrogen in the 6 feet of soil is one-third lower than 
it was during the first period, showing a decrease in the nitric nitrogen 
of fallow soil. Whether this can be due to a decrease in the total nitrogen 
of the soil or merely to a decrease in the nitrifying powers of the soil 
can not be answered with the data at hand. There is the possibility 
that in the presence of large quantities of nitrates there may be developed 
a strain of bacteria which would rapidly transform the ammonia and 
nitrates into protein material. It does not seem possible that any great 
quantity of the nitrogen could have disappeared through denitrification, 
for the soil is well aerated and the quantity of organic matter present 
is extremely low. 

PLOTS RECEIVING NO IRRIGATION WATER 

All of the plots in this series were treated as nearly uniform as pos- 
sible. The oats and alfalfa plots were not cultivated. The plots were 
unirrigated, and the marked difference in the nitric nitrogen of the various 
plots is probably due to the crop factor. The average summarized 
results for the three years arc given in Table XVI IT 

The nitric nitrogen of all the unirrigated plots is comparatively high 
in the spring, decreases in the summer, and increases in the fall. The 
greatest decrease occurs in those plots having the greatest accumulation 
of nitrates. In the potato plots the unaccounted-for nitrates amount 
to 82.6 pounds per acre, only slightly greater than in the fallow, which 
shows a loss of 71.2 pounds. The fact that this loss is so pronounced in 
the fallow soil shows that it is not due to the removal of the nitric nitro- 
gen by the growing plants. The fact that it is so rapidly regained dur- 
ing the ™ter months clearly indicates that it is not due to water remov- 
ing the soluble nitrates; nor is it due to denitrification, for these plots 
are as high in total nitrogen as are others which have not shown this 
seasonal loss of nitrates. The probable explanation of the phenomena 
which we have so continuously observed in these plots is the following. 
The accumulation of large quantities of nitrates in the soil depresses to 
a degree the speed with which the nitrifying organisms act, but it increases 
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the ^peed with which the protein-forming organisms 
more whrle the rncreased temperature of summer increases the activity 
of both classes of organisms, the speed of the latter is accelerated to a 
much greater extent by heat than is the speed of the former More- 
over, toth ctees of organisms are sensitive to cold, but it would appear 
that those which bring about synthetic reactions are much more sensi- 
tive than are those which bring about the analytic change We there 
fore have an accumulation of nitrates during the cold seasons and a dis- 
appearance during the warmer months of the year. These facts would be 
in keeping with the findings of Conn, Brown, and others who have 
noticed that cold increases the nitrifying powers of the soil. 


XVIII-Vinir ew 

IKesults expressed as pounds per acre] 




Deptli of soil. 




istfoot. 2d foot. 

3d foot. 

4 th foot. 

ithfoot. 

6th foot. 

Total. 



10. 9 

5- 1 
S -9 


A ^ 


6. 0 

— 

Do 


II. 4 

9-3 

44 - 9 

Do 


12. 0 
10. 9 
18. g 

4. 0 


10. 7 

6-3 

42. 1 

Do 


29. 0 
39-6 

I. 9 
' 43-6 
31 9 

2- 5 
46.4 
14. 8 

3-4 

38.5 

21. 7 

3-5 

27.4 

Do 

Fallow 

27.9 
16, 1 

196.3 

M 3-0 

Summer 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Alfalfa 

Oats 

Com 

Potatoes 

Fallow I 

3-3 
3-3 
3' 3 
25' 9 
IS- 5 

8.8 

I. 6 

3 I 
8.9 
9-7 

2. 2 

1-5 
2.9 
17- 5 ' 

8.2 i 

1.4 

1. 6 

2. 6 
25-1 

9-7 

2, 6 

I. 6 
3-2 
18. 4 
13.6 

1. 0 
.8 

2. 2 

17-9 

16. 1 

19-3 

10. 4 

17-3 

113-7 

72.8 

Fall : 

Do ; 

Alfalfa 

Oats 

19 - 5 
! 6. 7 

7 . 0 

“7 0 

6.5, 

3-0 

2. I 

1. 1 

39 - 2 

Do i 

Com 


s>‘ V 

4. 6 
17. 6 
17. 6 

3- 7 

3- 3 

2. 9 

5-9 

9.6 

12-3 

23 - 3 
33 - 3 
102. 2 
106, 9 

Do j 

Do 1 

Potatoes 

Fallow 

34 - 6 
31- S 

]8. 1 

3 - 5 

II. 5 1 

1 15-9 

19. i 

II- 5 


If we average the nitric nitrogen in the plots growing the various 
crops, we find a marked difference in the quantity found in the various 
plots (Table XIX}. 


Table XIX . — Averagi nilric niirogen iv ihe phis Qronvig various crops 

[Results €3tpressc\l as pounds per acre] 


Tirae of sampliiic. 


Crop. : ; Average. 



j spring. 

Summer. 

FaU. 

Alfalfa. . 

Oats 

22. t 

15.8 

32- 8 , 

23.6 

Com 

fi 1 

18.9 
60.8 
53 - 6 



Potatoes 

Fallow .... 

81. I ■ 

8i- 5 

54.2' 

62. 6 ; 

65-3 

65-9 
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Here we find a much smaller quantity of nitric nitrogen in all the 
plots during the summer than during either spring or fall; and with one 
exception, the alfalfa, it is lower in the fall than in the spring. During 
the summer months we find the alfalfa and oats much closer feeders on 
the nitric nitrogen of the soil than are the other plants. However, the 
average quantity of nitric nitrogen found in the 6 feet of soil for the 
season on the alfalfa, oat, and com soil is nearly the same in each case. 
This appears to contradict the conclusions previously reached by us; 
but it must be borne in mind that in the previous w'ork our samples 
were taken to a depth of lo feet, and a comparison of the two sets of 
results indicates that the alfalfa and oats, besides being closer feeders 
upon nitric nitrogen, feed to a greater depth than do the other crops. 
Furthermore, it makes it veiy’ certain that in a study of the nitric nitre* 
gen of a soil, such as used in these experiments, samples must be taken 
to a great depth; otherwise erroneous conclusions will be drawn from 
the results obtained. 

It is interesting to note that throughout the season there is over twice 
the nitric nitrogen in the potato and fallow soil than in any of the other 
soils, and even these plots show a decrease in nitric nitrogen during 
summer and fall. There is a slight difference in favor of the fallow plots 
in the fall, but in the spring the quantity in both sets is the same. 

COMPOSITION OF THE SOIL bOLCTION 

Moisture determinations were made on each soil at time of sampling 
so the results could be calculated to a dry basis, hrom the results 
obtained for nitric nitrogen and soil moisture, it is possible to calculate 
the concentration of the soil solution. Wliile this has been done for each 
individual plot, only the summarized results are reported in Tables XX 
and XXI, and they represent the average for all the detcmiinations 
covering theses years. 


Table y:X.-<'on^entrahon of the soil solution grouiny varioiis crops 

[Results reportwl as iiLiric nitrogen parts per million cil soil solution) 


Crop. 

First 

loot. 

Second 

loot. 

Third 

foot. 

Fourth 

[not. 

Fifth 

foot. 

Sixth 

foot. 

Average. 

Alfalfa 

Oats 

rr.rn 

i6. 0 
14-0 
. . . . n. t 

lo. 8 
7-6 
: ;■ 7 

9.8 

8.7 

7 ' 5 

5-2 
6.8 
6. 2 

6.7 

7 - 0 
6.9 

4-7 

6.4 

] 6.6 , 

8.87 

8.92 

8.03 


21. 6 ■ 

22. 3 

1 24 - 0 

24. I 

1 13-2 ^ 

23.28 

Fallow 

aO. 4 

25-3' 

33>5 

i 18.7 

; 20. 6 

19. 7 : 

22. 3^ 


It is interesting to note the great difference between the concentration 
of the soil solution of the alfalfa and potato soils. The average concern 
tration of the alfalfa, oat, and com land is about the same, while the 
potato and fallow is the same. However, there is a slight difference in 
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the concentration of the surface foot in favor of the potato soil. But 
these results show conclusively that the soil solution is iriHuenced to a 
depth of at least 6 feet by the crop grown upon it. 


Table XXI. Concentration of the soil solution U'here various quantities water have 
been applied 

[ResulU reported as nitric nitrogen parts per million of soil solution) 



The concentration of the .soil solution varies with the quantity of 
water applied to the soil during the season. It is three times as con- 
centrated in the soil which received no irrigation water as in the soil 
uhich r^eived 37.5 inches; but the difference is not great between the 
concentration of the heaviest irrigated soil and those which received 
much smaller quantities of water. 

INFtUKN’CE OF WATER OX THE NUMBER OF ORGANISMS AND ON THE 
AMMONIFVING AND NITRIFVING POWERS OF THE SOIL 

All of the plots which have been considered in the previous discussion 
were sampled, and bacteriological analyses made of the soils. The sam- 
ples for this work were taken on the same day in the spring, midsummer, 
and fall as \vere the samples for the direct chemical analyses. These, 
however, were taken to a depth of only 12 inches. Three individual 
determinations were made at each sampling during each season for the 
three years, so each result as reported, unless stated to the contrary, 
represents the average of nine or more analyses. Determinations were 
made of the number of organisms developing upon synthetic agar, the 
ammonifying powers, and the nitrifying powers of the soil. The results 
have been so arranged that we can com])are the soil from each of the 
plots receiving the various quantities of w'ater with each other and 
tliese in turn with the unirrigated. Furthermore, it is possible to com- 
pare directly the number of organisms, ammonia, and nitric nitrogen 
produced, as all are reported in the same table (Table XXII). 

ALF.eLF.\ 

There were four plots in the alfalfa series. These received varying 
quantities of water; otherwise, they were all treated alike. To one plot 
were applied 37.5 inches of water; to another, 25 inches; to a third, 15 
iiiclies, while one was utiirri gated. The average results for the three 
years are given in Table XXIL 
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Tabi^E XXII . — Number of colonies of hackria, milligrams of ammonia, and wUligrams 
of nitric nitrogmfrom soil receiving varying amounts of water. Crop, alfalfa. A veroge 
for three years 


NUMBER OE COLONIES OF BACTERIA DEVELOPED IN 4 DAYS ON SYNTHETIC AGAK PER 
GRAM OF SOIL 


plot No. 

Water 

1 applied. 

.Sampled 
May 1. 

Sampled 
Aug. I. 

Siimplwl 
Nov. 28. 

-Average. 

3^ 

32 

33 

34 

Inches. 

37' S 
25, 0 
15.0 
None. 

6, 700, OCXD 

1 8, 933, 000 
9, 466, coo 
8, 133, 000 

6, 43 S,ooo 

7. 066. 000 

6. 566. 000 

6. 333. 000 

2, 800, 000 
4,933, 

4, 600, 000 
5, 667, 000 

! 

5.311.000 

6.977.000 

6. 877. 000 

6.711.000 

I1CII.UGKAMS OF 

AMMO.MA PRODUCED 

IN 100 GM. OF SOIL IN 4 

DAYS 

31 

37' 5 

j 

50- 5 1 

46. 0 

42. 2 ' 

46. 2 

32 

25. 0 

49, 9 ! 

51. 2 1 

39- 0 

46. 7 

3.1 

15.0 

51-9 1 

52. 8 1 

35-2 ' 

46. 6 

34 

None. 

1 

S3- 5 

52- 7 

43- 0 

49' 7 

MILLIGRAMS OF NITRIC NITROGEN PRODUCED IN lOO GM, OF SOIL IN 

f 21 DAYS 

31- 1 

; .^7- 5 

3- 7 

9.9 

1-9 

5- 2 

32 

! 25. 0 ! 

2. 7 

8. 6 

3- 7 

5, 0 

33 ' 

IS' 0 1 

4- 7 

5- 2 

3-6 

4- ^ 

34 

None. 

I- 3 

6. 2 

3- ^ 

-j.6 


The number of organisms in this soil which develop on synthetic agar 
is greater in May than in August or November. In all the plots there 
was a gradual decrease from spring to fall. This difference is greatest 
in those plots which received the most water. The number of organisms 
is greatest in the soil which received no water and least in the soil which 
received 37.5 inches of water. In every instance during spring and fall 
the number of organisms decreases as the water applied increases; and 
the difference is so marked and regular that it seems safe to attribute 
it to the water applied. During the summer the difference in the num- 
ber of organisms in the various plots is not great; especially is this true 
in the irrigated plots. 

The ammonifying powers of all the soils are highest in spring and 
low^est in fall. The difference in the quantity of ammonia produced in 
the various soils is not great. But during the spring and summer the 
ammonifying powers of each soil decrease as the water applied increases. 
The difference is not regular in the fall; but from all the results it seems 
quite certain that the addition of irrigation water to alfalfa soil, such as 
used in this investigation, causes a decrease in the ammonifying powers 
of the same. 

The nitrifying powers of all the soils are higher in midsummer and lower 
in the fall and spring. This difference is very pronounced in the soil 
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receiving the greatest quantities of water. During the spring and sum- 
mer the nitrifying powers of the soil are quite regularly increased by the 
irrigation water. But apparently the water in the soil where the 37.5 
inches are being applied toward fall becomes sufficient to depress greatly 
its ammonifying powers. This, however, may be due to the continual 
washing of the nitrifying organisms to below 1 2 inches. 

There is a marked relationship between the number of organisms and 
the ammonifying powers of the soil, but the nitrifying powers show no 
relationship to either. 

POTATO Land 

The plots in this series were each planted to potatoes, and all received 
the same cultivation and general treatment, with the exception of water 
applied, which varied from no irrigation to 37.5’ inches per vear. The 
average results for the three years arc given in Table XXIII. 

Table XXIII .— of colonies^ of hacieria, miUigrams 0/ ammoniu, and milligraTm 
of nitric nitrogen from soil receiving varying amoun of 'diaiet. Crof, potatoes. Aver- 
age for three years 


number of colonies developed in 4 DAVS ON SYNTHETIC .m.AR PER GRAM OF SOIL 


Plot No, 

Water 

applied. 

Sampled 
May i. 

Sampled | Sampled 

Auk. I. ■ Kov. 28. 

.Average, 

S 5 ■ 

36 

37 • 



Inches. 

ii-s 

25, 0 
1.5 - 0 
None. 

4, g33i 000 

5, 666, 000 
5,833,000 

7, 167, 000 

5, 766, 000 i 4, 533,000 
7,000.0001 4,000,000 
5,067,000- 4,800,000 

6. 500, 000 ' 5. 833, 000 

5,077,000 
5, 555> 000 
233,000 
6, 500, cioo 

MILLIGRAMvS 01 

AMMONIA PRODUCED IN lOO GM. OF SOIL IN 4 DAYS 

35 

37 ' 5 

.50. 3 

67- 9 S 3 - 3 

57*2 

vt 

25, 0 

63. 0 

66, 3 48. 5 

59-2 

,7. . , 

15 - 0 

51, 2 

57 - A 3S. 7 

4 Q. I 



None. 

5^-4 

6$, 0 50. 6 

57 - 3 

MD.1.UJRAMS OP NITRIC NITROGEN PRODUCED IN 100 GM. OP SOIL IN 

21 DAYS 

.15 

37 - .5 

4. 0 

10, 2 2-2 

5-5 

36 

2;. 0 

4-3 

17. 8 :o. 4 

10. 8 

V 

j- 0 

2. 6 

20.' 6 1 6-0 

9-7 



N\>ne. 


i.v 6 3-8 

6. 2 




The relationship between the w'ater applied and the number of bacteria 
is not as well defined in the potato as in the alfalfa soil; but e\eii in the 
potato plots the tendency is for the larger quantities of water to depress 
the number of bacteria. The number of organisms is slightly higher in 
the spring than in the fall, and the difference which is noted in the fall 
appears again in the spring. The number found in the summer is con- 
siderably higher than the number found in either fall or spring. 3 he 
results as a whole indicate that the water has decreased the number of 
organisms in the first foot, 
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During the spring the ammonifying power of the soil which had 
received 25 inches of water is considerably higher than any of the others, 
while in the fall and summer the soil which received 37,5 inches of water 
is the greatest. The results collectively indicate that the irrigation 
water has increased the ammonifying powers of the potato soil. The 
ammonifying powers of all the plots are higher in summer than in either 
spring or fall. 

The nitrifying powers of the soil are much higher in summer than 
either fall or spring, and there is a relationship between the water ap- 
plied and the nitrifying powers of the soil The water increases the nitri- 
fying powers of the soil. The highest results were obtained where 25 
inches of water were applied. 

For the potato land we note a decrease in the number of organisms as 
the water applied increases, but an increase in both ammonifying and 
nitrifying powers with increased water. So it would appear that the 
water has increased the physiological efficiency of the organisms without 
increasing the number. 

OAT LAND 

The oat plots received 37.5 inches, 25 inches, 15 inches, and no water. 
Otherwise they were all treated the same. The average results for the 
three years are given in Table XXIV, 

T.\BLe XXIV . — Number 0/ colonies of bacteria, milligrams of ammonia, and milligram j 
of nitric nitrogen from soil receiving varying amounts of water. Crop, oats. Average 
for ^ years 

NUMBER OF COLONIES DEVELOPED IN 4 DAYS ON SYNTHETIC AG.UR PER GRAM OF SOIL 


Plot \o. j 

1 

43 

44 i 

45 i 

46 

Water j 
applied. ' 

Sampled 

1 May 1. 

1 

Sampled 
AU£. 1. 

Sampled 
Nov. 33. 

Average. 

[ Inches. 

' 37 - 5 

25.0 

15.0 
None. 

i 

6, 133, 000 

5, 700, 000 

6, 200, 000 

7 , 533,000 i 

6, 000, ooo 
4, 800, 000 

5.133.000 

5.967.000 

j 4, 133, OC 50 

2, 866, 000 ' 
1 4, 400, 000 i 
j 6, 000, 000 

5, 422, 000 
4, 455. 000 

1 5,244,000 

1 6, 500, 000 

1 

MILLIGRAMS OF 

AMMONIA PRODUCED 

IN 100 GM. OP SOIU IN 4 : 

DAYS 

43 ■ 

37 ' 5 

56-8 

^^■3 ' 

49. 6 

58,6 

44 

25-0 i 

53-3 

! 56-3 

52 - 1 1 

53 ' 9 

45 1 

15.0 

48. 0 

55 - 4 1 

46. 0 

49.8 

46 

, None, 

48.8 

50.2 

44.7 ! 

47-9 

MILLIGRAMS OF NITRIC NITROGEN PRODUCED IN lOO GM 

. OF SOIL IN 

21 DAYS 

43 ' 

37 - 5 

I- 7 

3>9 

2 . I 

2.6 

44 

25.0 

2. 2 

4. 7 

.8 

2. 6 

45 

15.0 

1-7 

2. 0 

2-3 

2.0 

46 

None. 

4.0 

5-4 

6.8 

5-4 
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In every case the number of organisms is greater in the oat soil during 
the spring than in summer or fall, and vtith one exception they are greater 
in summer than in fall. While the difference is not as great nor as regular 
as might be desired, the tendency seems to be for the water to depress the 
number of organisms in oat soil. 

The ammonifying powers of the soil is higher in the summer than in 
the fall or spring, and there is a pronounced and regular difference between 
those receiving the various quantities of irrigation water in favor of those 
receiving the greatest quantity. While the difference is considerable 
throughout the season, it is more pronounced in the summer than at the 
time of taking the other samples. From an examination of the nitrifica- 
tion series one sees that this apparent increase in ammonia, due to water, 
may be caused in part by the depression of the nitrifying organisms, for 
the application of irrigation water to these soils has depressed the nitri- 
fy mg powers of the soil. This is quite pronounced at each season, and 
appears in the results for each specific year. Hence, it must be attributed 
to the water applied. 

CORN’ LAND 

The four com plots in this series received 37.5 inches, 25 inches, 15 
inches, and no irrigation water, Othenvise, they were all handled the 
same. The average summarized results for the three years are given in 
Table XXV. 


T\DLF XXV ^.Vumber of colonies af hacieria, miUigTams of ammovia, and 

nii.ogenj,,^ Lt r.a,.i4 

for 3 years 

rnrnNTKS DEVELOPED IN 4 DA VS ON SYNTIIEirC AOAK PER GRA>I OP SOIL 


~ " '1 

Plot No. 1 

Water 

applierl' 

Sampled 
May I. 

Sampled 
Aug. t. 

Sampled 
Nov. 38. 

Average. 


j Jnrhes. 

\ .>"• 5 ' 

6, 700, 000 

j 6, 866. 000 1 

, 3 : 333 . 0 CO 1 

5^633.000 

4 /‘** 

.g 

1 25.0 

4, 600, 000 

5, 800, 000 

■;566, 000 



i ^ 5 - 


! 6. 1.^3, ooo 

2, 967, 000 




^ None. 

i 6, 100, 000 

86", 000 

4,767,000 

4, 91 000 


milligrams ok ammonia PKODUCKn IN 100 CM. OF SOIL IN 4 D^VS 



50-5 


59.1 

46.7 

I 


1 23.0 

55 ' ^ 



44 - 4 

51. 7 

-n I'l.O 

50- 5 


61 . 5 

4 .V ^ 

33. 0 

5 c- 

.j None. 

55 - 2 






MILLIGRAMS OF NITRIC NITROGEN PRODCCED IN 

ICO c? 

i, OP SOIL IN 

21 D.tYS 

1 ,,,, 

2.6 


7.6 

1-5 
0. *) 

3-9 

1-5 

48 


i.<? 


r 


2.3 


,1 13-0 

2‘3 


2 . 2 


J.8 

50 

, , . , • None. 

1.9 



I 
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The number of organisms in the corn soil is highest in summer and 
lowest in the fall. But during spring and fall there would appear to be 
no relationship between the water applied and number of organisms. 
However, in the summer there is a very pronounced difference in favor 
of the plots receiving the greatest quantity of water, and this regularity 
is found in each season's results. 

The results obtained for ammonification are very irregular, but it 
is interesting to note that they in every case have almost a quantitative 
relationship to the results obtained with the potatoes. 

Nitrification is slightly higher in the summer than during either of 
the other seasons, and it would appear that the irrigation water had 
increased the nitrifying powers. 

F.Mvi.ow son, 

The fallow plots received the same quantity of water as the cropped 
plots and were plowed and handled the same. Any wxeds which 
appeared during the summer were pulled. The average summarized 
results for the three years are given in Table XXVI. 

TaulB XXVI. — of colonies of bacteria, milligrams of ammonia, and inilligra}n.: 
of nitric nitrogen from soil receiving varying amounts of uater. CTop,fallou. Aver- 
age for three years 

Nl'MEKR OF COLONIBS DBVEUOPlvD IN 4 DAYS ON SYNTHETIC AGAR PBR GRAM OF Mill. 
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The number of organisms in these plots is highest in spring and lowest 
in fall, and they show an increase due to the irrigation water used. The 
ammonifying powers are highest in summer and lowest in fall, and the 
water applied increases the ammonifying power and is greatest where 
25 inches are applied. The 37.5 inches, while they are better than none, 
depress the ammonifying powers when compared with 25 inches. 

It was thought likely that this decrease in the nitrifying powers and 
formation of nitric nitrogen in these plots with highest water content 
may be due to a difference in temperature. For this reason temperature 
determinations were made on the soil during September and October 
of one season. The determinations were made to a depth of 4 feet 
with soil thermometers placed in the ground and read twice daily, at 
8 a. m, and 5 p. m. The average results for the season are given in 
Table XXVII, expressed in degrees Fahrenheit. . 


Tabus XXVII.'—/! kmperaiure {°F.) of the soil at different depths 


Plot. 

Time. 

Firstfoot- 

Second foot. 

Thirrl foot. 

Fourth foot. 


(8 a. m 

54- 8 

52. I 

49.9 

47.2 

39 

IS P- 

55-1 

53‘3 

49.8 

48.7 







+0 

tsP’ 

! 53' 9 

52 - 7 

Im 



t8 a. IB 

I 54.3 

S3- 3 

51.8 

49. I 

41 

Is P' 

i 

53 ^ 

51. 7 

49.4 


|8 a, m 

' 59 . s 

55 - 4 

52. 8 i 

50-3 

43 

Isp- 

i S^- 8 

55-6 

52.6 

51. 2 


This table shows that the temperature is about 2 degrees higher in the 
nonirrigated soil than in the soil receiving the greatest quantity of water; 
and the difference is about the same even in the fourth foot, which has 
a temperature about 6 degrees lower than the temperature of the 
surface soil. The temperature of the soil is only slightly different in 
morning and evening, but the difference extends to a depth of 4 feet. 

The nitrifving powers are highest in midsummer, at which time they 
are apparently increased by t!ie irrigation water, but are depressed by 
the larger quantities in the fall. 

The results which we have considered indicate that the irrigation 
water applied has clearly depressed the number of organisms w'hich 
develop upon s>mthetic agar in alfalfa, oats, and potato soil. The re- 
sults obtained for the corn are not regular, but there is a marked increase 
in the fallow. 

The ammonifying powers were increased in all of the soils except the 
alfalfa, and in this case there was a decrease . 

The nitrifying powers have been increased in every case except in the 
oat soil. The average results for the different water treatments are 
given in 'fable XXVIIl. 
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Tabi.E XXVIII . — Average bacterial aciiviiies in soil iviih various -water treatments 


NUMBER OF COLONIES OF BACTERIA 


Water applied (inches). 

Spring. 

Stwnmer. i 

1 

FaU. 1 

Average. 

37-5 

6, 546, 000 

7, 600, 000 

j 

3, 400, 000 1 

! 5>S49, 000 

25'0 

5, 640, 000 

5, 606, 000 

3 » 773 »ooo 

5, 006, 000 



. 6, 260, 000 

; 5,173,000! 

3,860,000 

5 » 000 

None 

! 6, 206, 600 

i 

1 6, 060, 000 

4,807,000 

5 ' 691 000 


MILLIGRAMS OF AMMONIA PRODUCED IN lOO GM. OF SOIL 


37-5 

2 vO 

I^.O 

None 

54 . 8 
57-2 
52, 6 
55 - 0 ! 

1 

62.3 
61. 9 
60. 8 
58. 2 

46.3 

48. 0 

1 40 - 9 

47 - 5 

34 - 5 

35.7 

5 ^- 4 
S3- 6 

MILLIGRAMS OF NITRIC 

: NITROGEN PRODUCED IN 

100 GM. OF SOIL 

37-5 

2. 7 

8.4 

I- 7 

i 4.3 


2 - 3 

7. 0 

3 - 4 ! 

1 4 -i 

15-0 

2 . 5 

6-7 

3-8 

i 4 - 3 

Nohl- 

2 , Q 

7. 0 

3 - 9 

! 4-3 


If we take all the results into consideration, it is clear that the irriga- 
tion water had increased all of the bacterial activities of the soil ; but it 
will be noted that the numbers of organisms, the ammonifying powers, 
and nitrifying powers of all the plots are extremely low; and it w'ould 
appear that in all these plots the limiting factor is the organic matter. 
Had there been more organic matter present, the effect of the water 
would have been more pronounced, as it was found by one of us (21) in 
other experiments to be the case. 

Furthermore, the difference which actually exists in the bacterial 
activities must have been greater than is brought out by these results, 
for during one season we made determinations of the number of organ- 
isms in the soil, and the ammonifying powers and the nitrifying powers 
of the soil both the day before irrigation and the day after irrigation. 
The results for the day before irrigation averaged one-fourth higher 
than did the results for the day after irrigation, thus clearly indi- 
cating that many of the organisms and the different species in about 
the same proportion had been carried below the first foot by the irriga- 
tion waters. This being the case, in order that an increase for the bac- 
terial activities for the season is obtained, the remaining organisms 
must have multiplied much faster, or their physiological efficiency have 
become much greater in the irrigated than in the unirrigated. There is 
the possibility that the organisms would rapidly be brought to the stir- 
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face again by the water, but we could not expect this to be as great for 
the bacteria as it is for the soluble nitrates, and it has been seen that, 
even in the case of these where the greater quantities of water were used, 
the nitrates never concentrate in the surface foot during the summer, 
the results showing a decrease in most plots, due to water. It is there- 
fore quite reasonable to expect that bacteria which developed upon 
S3mthetic agar would be carried down in about the same proportions as 
•were the other organisms; hence, the increased bacterial activities noted 
must be due to an increased physiological efficiency of the organisms. 
Moreover, had samples been taken to a depth of 3 feet for th(! bacterio- 
logical analysis, we would have obtained just as pronounced an effect 
upon number of colonies of bacteria, ammonifying, and nitrifying powers 
of the soil as we have in the case of the nitrates, which is the summation 
effect noted in the 6 feet. 

During the first season determinations were made of the nitrogen- 
fixing powders of the soil, but during the succeeding years we were so 
crowded with other work that it Ix-came impossible to continue this 
phase of the work. While the results for one season are not sufficient to 
warrant their consideration in detail, the average results are of interest, 
as they show the best fixation where 15 inches of water were applied to 
the soil. The averages for the various treatments were as follows: 

37.^ inches of water 1.4 mgm, of nitrogen fixed in 100 gm. of soil. 

25 inches of water 2.1 ingm. of nitrogen fixed in 100 gni. of soil. 

ic inches of water 8.5 mgm. of nitrogen fixed in 100 gm of soil. 

3,5 mgin. of nitrogen fixed in 100 gin. of soil. 


influence of crop with the different yiWNTlTlES OF W.^TEK ON 
bacterial ACTIVITIES 


The experiment was so planned that, besides gi\'ing information upon 
the influence of water upon the bacterial activities of the soil, it should 
also give definite information upon the influence of crop on these same 
properties. This being the case, tlie results have been rearranged so 
that the crop is the variable and the quantity of water a constant. We 
can therefore compare the results from the alfalfa with the xarious 
quantities of water with those obtained where other crops receiving like 
amounts of water were grown, and each of these in turn can be compared 
with the fallow. 


PLOTS RRCSIVING 37.5 INXIIES OF IRRIG.-^TION W.VlER 

In this series the alfalfa, oats, corn, potato, and fallow soil each 
received 37.5 inches of irrigation water, The average summanzec 
results for the three years are given in Table XXIX, _ 

The number of organisms in the soil is greatest in the spnng am eas 
in the fall. During the spring the fallow has many more org^isms than 
anv of the cropped soils. During the summer the cropped and 
plots contain about the same number of organisms, while in the iall all 
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of the cropped plots contain a greater nuitiber of organisms than does 
the fallow, which would indicate that the limiting factor is more pro- 
nounced in its effect in fall on falhnv soil than on cultivated soil. 

TAB1.E XXIX . — Number of colonies of bacieria, milligrams of ammonia, and miliu 
grums of nilric nitrogen from soil icith various crops receiving jy .5 inches of irrigation 
water 


NIMBEK 01<' COLONIES DEVELOPED IN 4 DAYS ON SYNTHETIC AGAR 


Plot No. 

Crop. 

Sampled May t, 

Sampled Aug. i. 

Sampled Nov. 
28. i 

1 Average. 

31 

Alfalfa 

6, 700, 000 

1 6, 435. ooQ 

2, 800, 000 1 

5,311,000 

43 

Oat.s 

6, 133,000 

6, 000, 000 

4, 133,000 

j 5,422,000 

1 5 , ^. 33 ' 000 

47 

Com 

■ 6, 7 c>o, 000 , 

6, 866, 000 
5, 766, 000 

3 » 333 >ooo i 

35 

: Potatoes. . .' 

; 4 , 933 >ooo 
8, 266, 000 

; ! 

4 , 533)000 ! 

5,077,000 

39 

Fallow .... 

: 6, 933, 000 

2, 200, 000 

5 , 799, 000 


MILLIGRAMS OF AMMONIA PRODUCED IN lOO CM. OF SOU. IN 4 DAYS 


Alfalfa 

50 ' 5 

46. 0 ; 43. 2 

46.6 

j Oats 

56. 8 

69. 3 > 49. 6 

58.6 

I 

5 < 5 - 5 

59. 1 ; 46. 7 1 

52. I 

Potatoes ... 

i SO. 3 

, 67. 9 53. 3 

57 - I 

1 Fallow .... 

' 66. 2 ' 

1 69. 4 • 49. 6 

61.7 


MILLIGRAMS OF NITRIC NITROGEN PRODUCED IN IQO GM. OF SOIL IN 21 DAYS 


M Alfalfa 


9.9 


5-2 





43 

Oats 

I- 7 

3 - 9 

2. 1 

2. 6 

47 

Com 

2. 6 

7. 6 

I. .5 

. 3-9 

35 - 

Potatoes . . . 

4.0 

10. 2 

2. 2 

5-5 

39 

Fallow . , . , 

1 I- 5 I 

1 8. 7 

1. I 

3-7 


The amnioiiityiiig powers of the soils are higher in summer than either 
spring or fall, and lhe\' are much higluT in the fallow than in any of the 
cropped soils, the alfalfa being the lowest. In the fall the difference is 
not as marked, but even here the potato soil is the only one w'hich has 
higher ammonifving {X>wers than has the fallow. We thus fmd a close 
relationship betw'ccn numbers and ammonifying powers of the soil. 
With the nitrifying powers we find no such regularity. Here the highest 
results are obtained with the potatoes, with the alfalla a close second. 
Moreover, these results, if they represent what actually occurs in field 
cniiditions, indicate that the alfalfa must be removing the nitrogen 
from the soil much more rapidly than any of the other crops, for our 
previous results have taught us that the alfalfa is a close feeder upon the 
soluble nitric nitrogen of the soil, and now we find alfalfa soil nitrifying 
the organic material to a greater extent than do the other soils. 

The low nitrifying powers of the oat soil is significant, as it indicates 
that the small quantities of nitric nitrogen found in this soil may be due 
in part to this factor. 
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PMJTS RECEIVING 25 INChrs O? IRRIGATION WATER 

The four cropped plots and one fallow plot were in this series, and each 
received 25 inches of irrigation water during the season. The summarized 
results are given in Table XXX. 

Table XXX.— of colonies of bacteria, milligrans of ammonia, and milligravis 
of mtrK nitrogen from soil with various crops receiving a medium application ofuakr 
(2^ inches) 

NUMBER OR COLONIES DEVELOPED IN 4 DAYS ON SYNTHETIC AC.UI 


No. 

Crop. 

Sampled Miiy : 

Sampled .4ij^’. r. 

Sampled Xuv. 
.8. 

Averase. 

3Z 

Alfalfa 

8, 933, 000 

7, o66| 000 

4, 933, 000 

6, 977, ocxo 

44 

Oats 

S, 700, 000 

4, 866, 000 

2, 866, 000 


48 

Com 

4, 600. 000 

3. 800. 000 

3,366.000 


^6 

Potatoes . . . 

5, 066, 000 

7, 000,000 

4. 000. 000 

5, 555. OS'S 
3, 45^000 

io 

Fallow .... 

3, 300, 000 

3,370,000 

3,700.000 

MILLIGRAMS 

OE AMMONIA 

PRODUCED IN 100 GM, 01 

SOIL IN 4 D 

A vs 

:^2 

Alfalfa 

47 9 

51-2 

39-0 

46. 0 

44 

1 Oats 

53-3 

?6.3 

52- I 

' 53- 0 

48 

Corn 

.IS- 2 


44 4 

51. S 

36 

Potatoes. . , 

63. 0 

66.3 

48. 3 

59- 2 

40 

Fallow . , , . 

66.8 

80. I 

1 ^ 

67. 6 

MILLIGRAMS OE 

NITRIC NITROGEN PRODUCED IN lou GM. OE SOH. U 

•s 2X D.YYS 


, Alfalfa, , . , 

i 

1 2. 7 

8.6 


r~ 

i 3' ° 

44 

j Oats 

1 2. 2 

4-7 

■ 8 

1 2. 6 

48-. 

1 Com 

i 

( 2. I 

• * 

! I. 3 

i,t, 

■ Potatoes, . 

i 4-. I 

17.8 

10. 

1 10, 3 

40 

1 Fallow . . . 

1 . 6 

1 2. 0 

1-5 

1 ^ ' 




, , . 





The number of organisms in the alfalfa soil is very high during the 
spring and very low and unifotm in the fallow throughout the year. The 
greatest dilTerence in the plots is noted in the spring, the numbers being 
mor<‘ nearlv uniform during the summer; especially is this the casein the 
full. 

A very marked difference is noted in the amraouifying powers of the 
soils in favor of the fallow. Xaming tlie plots in tiie order of increasing 
efficicnev, we have alfalfa, oats, com, potatoes, and fallow, which is about 
the order they have been maintaining in each series. And the difference 
is \'cry pronounced in favor of the fallow soil. Bui wc find the nitrifying 
powers of the fallow soil very low. In this scries during the season it is 
high in the potato soil. The alfalfa is high compared with any of the 
other soils, thus showing that alfalfa s(m 1 has a high nitrifying power 
when com pared witlr oats, corn, or e\'cti fallow. 
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PLOTS RECEIVING I5 INCHES OP IRRIGATION WATER 

The treatments of these plots were, with the exception of the water 
applied (15 inches), the same as the prLwious series. The average 
results for the three years are given in Table XXXI. 

Table XXXI.— .Vttm&cf of colonies of bacteria, milligrams of ammonia, and milligrams 
of nitric nitrogen from soil with various crops receiving a minimum application of water 
(75 inches) 

number op colonies developed in 4 DAYS ON SYNTHETIC AGAR 


Cvoj.. 

Sampled May 1, 

Sampled Aup. 1. 

: S^pled Nov. 
28. 

Average. 

Alfalfa 

Oats 

9. 466. 000 1 
6 , 200, 000 

5. 933. 000 j 

5.833.000 : 
4, 867, 000 

6, 566, 000 

5. 133.000 

6. 133.000 
5, 067, 000 
3, 967, 000 

4, 600, 000 
4, 400, 000 
2,967, 000 
4, 800, COO 
3 , 533: 000 : 

6, 877, 000 
5, 244, 000 
5 iOn,ooo 
5. 23.F 000 
3. 789. 000 

Com 

Potatoes ... 
Fallow .... 


MILLIGRAMS OF AMMONIA PROIH CEU IN lOO GM, OP SOIL IN 4 D.^YS 


33 

Alfalfa 

51 9 

52.8 

35 ' 2 

46.6 




55. 4 


49.8 
■I. 7 

49 

63m 

.SO- 5 

61, 5 

43-2 


Potatoes . . . 

51,2 

57-4 

35 - 7 

49 - I 

41 

Fallow .... 

61. 5 

76.8 

46- 5 

61. 6 

milligrams of 

NITRIC NITROGEN PROUrcED IN ICO GM. OF SOIL IN 

21 D.WS 

33 

Alfalfa 

4 - 7 

5 ’ 2 

3-6 

4-5 

45 

Oats 

I- 7 

2. 0 

2-3 

2. 0 

49 



2-3 

2. 2 

2. 4 

2-3 


Potatoes . . . 

2. 6 

20. 6 

6. 0 

9 7 

41 

Fallow. . . . 

I- 5 

3-6 

3 - I 

2.7 


Here, again, we find the greater number of organisms in the soil during 
the spring, with a great decrease during the fall. But the greatest num- 
ber of organisms are found in the alfalfa and the least in the fallow. 

The ammonifying powers of all the soils are highest in summer and 
lowest in fall. The fallow soil has a higher ammonifying efficiency than 
any of the others, which is the same as the order noted where the maximum 
quantity of water was applied to the soil. 

i'he nitrifying powers of the fallow soil are very low, and of the alfalfa 
soil high, thus bearing out the obsen^ation made for the previous series. 
The (jnantity of nitrates produced by the potato soil during the summer 
and fall is very high, and is probably due in a degree to the cultivation 
received by these plots. It appears in all of the potato plots and not m 
the corn plots, which were also cultivated; hence, it must be due in a 
measure to the crop. 
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UMKR1GATI5D SERIES 

All of the crops which have appeared in the previous series, together 
with fallow, appear in the unirrigated series. The summarized results 
for the three years are given in Table XXXII. 


grams of nitric niirogenfrom wti 'nith variom ’cropi 






NUMfiER OE L'OWNIES DEVELOPING IN 4 DAYS ON SYNTHETIC AGAR 


Flot No. 

Croi>. 

Sampled Mar i 

1 

1 : 

Sampled Aug, j.i 

i i 

Sampled Nov. 

34 

Alfalfa ; 

8, 133, 000 

^ A ! 

, 0, 333 ' 000 

5, 667, C 300 , 

46. 

Oats 1 

, 7 , 533)000 

1 5,967,000 1 

6, 000, 000 

50 

' Com 

6, 100, 000 

3,867,000 

4, 676, ooo 

',S 

' Potatoes....; 

1 7, 167, 000 

6, 500, 000 

5, 833. 000 

42 

' Pallow. , . . 

' 3, 100, 000 1 

i 

3 **^ 33,000 ^ 

1, 767, OOQ 


Avefage. 


6 , 71 1, OOQ 
6, 500, coo 

4. 911.000 

6. 500. 000 
2,833)000 


MILLIGRAMS OF AMMONIA PRODUCED IN 100 CM, OF .SOIL IN 4 DAYS 


Alfalfa 

53 ' s ; 

52- 7 

4 , 3-0 

Oats 

48.8 : 

50. 2 

44 - 7 

Com 

55-2 : 

57 ' 2 

46.6 

. Potatoes.,.. 1 

5*^' 4 ! 

05. 0 

50. 6 

, Fallow . . . . 1 

' i 

61. 3 ; 

65' 7 

5). 6 


MILLIGRAMS OF NITRIC NITROGEN PRODUCED IN 100 GM. OF SOIL IN 31 DAYS 


34 

Alfalfa 

I- 5 j 6 . 2 

3 -^ 




6.8 


Com .... 

19 21 


38 

’ Potatoes.,., 

1. 1 1 X 3, 6 

38 

42 

! Fallow . . . . 

2-6 7-7 

1 4-2 

1 


The organisms are highest in the alfalfa and lowest in the fallow soil 
throughout the year. With the exception of spring and summer for the 
scries which received the maximum quantity of water, the alfalfa soil has 
been much higher in bacteria than any of the other soils. And in most 
of the scries the decrease in number from spring to fall is much more 
pronounced in the fallow than in any of the cropped soils, thus indicating 
that something develops in the fallow soil during the summer which 
limits the number of organisms. However, it is not the water applied, 
for we find the decrease just as great in the unirrigaled as in the irrigated 
soil. Furthermore, the results show conclusively that the crops have 
stimulated growth of organisms which will develop on synthetic agar. 
Considerable of this stimulation is produced by the plaut residues which 
are left on the cropped soil hut are missing from the fallow soil. 

The ammonia produced by this series is highest in the fallow and con- 
siderably low’er in the oats and alfalfa plots. The quantity produced in 
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the potato soil is only slightly lower than the quantity produced in the 
fallow, while the corn shows a slight decrease below the potato soil. As 
has been the tendency throughout each series, the ammonifying powers 
decrease considerably in the fall, and this decrease is greater in the fallow 
than ill any of the cropped soils. 

Here for the first time the fallow soil has a higher nitrifying power 
than the alfalfa soil. This is due to the difference in moisture content 
of the soil, for the unirrigated alfalfa plot became very dry during the 
summer and fall, while, the fallow remained moist throughout the year. 
The very high nitrifying power of the potato soil is shown again in this 
series, making it certain that this is not due to accident but is charac- 
teristic of the potato plot. 

The influence of crop upon the bacterial activities of the soil is empha- 
sized in the result given in Table XXXIII, in which we have the average 
from all the plots receiving the different amounts of water. 

Table XXXIII . — Average bacterial activity of the soil as influenced by crop 

NUMBER OF BACTERT.^L COLONIES DEVELOPING IN 4 DAVS ON SYNTHETIC AGAR 


Crop. 

Sampled Sarni)l(Ml 

May I. Au£. i. 

Sampled 
Nov. 38. 

Average. 

Alfalfa 

8, 308, Qoo 6, 600', 000 
6, 392, 000 5, 4Q2, ooo 

5, 833, QOO 1 5, 666, 000 

5, 900, 000 1 6, 083, 000 

4,883,000; 4,475,000 

4, 500, 000 
4, 349, 000 

3, 608, 000 

4, 792, 000 
2,550,000 

6, 469, 000 
5, 411,000 
5,035.000 
5, 591.000 
3, 969. 000 

Oats . , 

Com 

Potatoes 

Fallow 



MILLIGRAMS OF AMMONIA PRODLCFJJ IN lOO GM. UF SOIL IN 4 DAYS 


Alfalfa 

50- Q 

SO- 

7 

40. I 

47-2 

Oats 

51 ' 1 

57 - 

8 

48. I 

53-5 

Com 

52.8 

58- 

4 

45 - 2 

52. 1 

Potatoes 

55 - 2 ' 

64. 

2 

47-9 

55 * 7 

Fallow 

63 9 

73 - 

0 

SI- 2 

62. 7 


MILLIGRAMS OF NITRIC NITROGEN PRODUCED IN . 100 CM. OF SOIL IN 21 DAYS 


Alfalfa 

3 - IS 

7. 48 

3.08 

Oats 

2. 40 

4. 00 

3.00 

Corn 

2. 18 

3 - 50 

1. 48 

Potatoes 

3- 00 ! 

IS- 55 

5.60 

Fallow 

I. 30 

s- 50 

2. 48 


The most marked characteristic of all these results is that they are 
extremely low when compared with the results obtained on other soils, 
thus showing that the limiting factor is organic matter. The number of 
organisms is highest in the alfalfa and lowest in the fallow; and, with the 
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single exception of potato plots in the summer, this same statement 
holds for the nitrifying powers of the soil. These results would appear 
to be absolutely contrary to the findings of Heinze (24), Russell (48), and 
others (5, 47). who have found fallow to increase not only the number but 
all the bacterial activities of the soil. But it must be remembered 
that these investigators were w^orking with soil which was alternately 
fallowed and cropped, and on this there \yould be left plant residues, 
while wc have been working with a soil which has been continually 
fallow for 12 years, the organic matter of which has been reduced to a 
minimum. The results do, however, show the contentions of Hiltner 
to be unfounded, for the low nitrate content of alfalfa is due to the plant’s 
rapidly removing the nitrates as formed and not due to the lack of 
nitrifying powers in the alfalfa soil. 

COMPARISON OF BACTERIAL ACTIVITIES AND CROP PRODUCED ON SOIL 

It is interesting to compare the nitric nitrogen found in the soil and 
the nitrogen removed in the crop with the various bacterial activities. 
In order to make these results more comparable, the average nitric 
nitrogen and nitrous nitrogen in the soil, the nitrogen removed in the 
crop, the number of organisms developing on synthetic media, the 
ammonia and nitric nitrogen produced in the laboratory by the fallow 
soil and the unirrigated soil have been taken as 100 per cent, and each 
of the cropped and irrigated soils compared with these. The summarized 
results are given in Table XXXIV. 


TabcE XXXJV . — Comparison of bacterial activities and crop produced on soil 



These data show that the crop has reduced the quantity of nitric nitrogen 
of the soil, but has increased the efiiciency of the nitrifying bacteria, owing 
to the removal of the nitrate producer, while, on the contrary, oats and 
alfalfa have increased the nitrous-nitrogen content. That this is due to 
the compact nature of the soil is seen from the results, for the nitrous 
nitrogen increases as the aeration of the soil decreases and is very pro- 
nounced in the alfalfa. In the potato soil, which is cultivated, it is less than 
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in the fallow, which is not cultivated. The crop in every case increases 
the number of organisms, and this in direct relation to the plant residues 
left on the soil. However, we find the ammonifying powers varying in the 
opposite order. The nitrifying powers are increased by the alfalfa and 
potatoes. Hence, we can conclude that the alfalfa not only feeds closer 
upon the soluble nitrates of the soil but also makes a much greater drain 
upon the insoluble nitrogen of the soil by increasing its nitrifying powers. 
It therefore would deplete the soil if the entire crop be removed, more 
readily than would any of the other crops. 

The application of water has decreased the nitric nitrogen found in 
the 6 feet of surface soil, but has slightly increased the nitrous nitrogen 
of the soil, while the number of organisms remain about the same in all 
the soil except those receiving 37.5 inches of water, and in these the 
number decreases. The ammonifying powers of the soil are slightly 
increased by the water, while the nitrifying powers are very uniform. 
But this holds only for the fall, for during the spring we obtain the 
following results for nitrifying powers; 

per cent. 


No water 100 

15 inches of water 125 

25 inches of water ”5 

37.5 inches of wate 1 3 5 


The nitrogen removed in the crop increases, but not in the same pro- 
portion as does the ammonifying and nitrifying powers. Furthermore, 
we have a rapid decrease in the nitric nitrogen of the soil. Especially is 
this true where the larger quantities of water are applied. The results 
therefore indicate that the effect of the excessive use of irrigation is not 
only a waste but the yield of the crop is depressed, and the depressed 
>ield is due to the water carrying the soluble nitrates beyond the sphere 
of action of the plant roots. Furthermore, it increases the ammonifying 
and nitrifying powers of the soil during the spring and summer, with the 
result that a greater quantity of soluble plant food produced is carried 
out by the drain waters, and the soil is to this extent needlessly depleted 
of its nitrogen. 

SUMMARY 

The quantity of nitric nitrogen in the surface 6 feet of alfalfa soil is 
comparatively low throughout the season, but is higher in the fall than 
in the spring or summer. The quantity’ present decreases as the water 
applied increases; y’et the quantity fonned in the soil increases as the 
water applied increases, but is greatest per acre-inch of water when only 
1 5 inches of water are applied. 

The quantity of nitric nitrogen in the surface 6 feet of potato, oats, 
corn, and fallow soil decreases as the water applied increases; but tbc 
quantity formed for each of the cropped soils is greatest where the largest 
quantity of water was applied. The quantity formed per acre-inch of 
water applied is greatest where only 15 inches of water were applied. 
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Large quantities of nitric nitrogen disappeared from the fallo\v soil 
during the summer months. ' This is attributed to the growth of bacteria, 
which transforms it into protein substances and not to denitrification. 

The larger applications of irrigation, 37.5 and 25 inches of water, carry 
much of the nitric nitrogen beyond the sphere of action of the plant, 
and this accounts for the decrease in crop yield, which is often noted when 
excessive quantities of irrigation waters are applied to a soil. 

The application of water to a soil depresses the number of organisms 
which will, develop upon synthetic agar in alfalfa, oats, and potato soil, 
but increases them in fallow. Tlic results obtained with the corn are 
irregular. 

The ammonifying powers of all the soil, except the alfalfa, was increased 
by the application of irrigation water. 

Water increased the nitrifying powers of all the soils except the oat 
soil. 

There was a difference of 2 degrees Fahrenheit in the temperature of 
the soil of irrigated and unirrigated in favor of the unirrigated. This 
difference in temperature was perceptible to a depth of 4 feet. 

Tiie number of organisms was higlicr in the cropped than in the fallow 
plots, and this is prohabh' due to the plant residues left upon the cropped 
soil. 

Naming the soils in the order of increasing ammonifying powers, we 
have alfalfa, oats, com, potato, and fallow, By naming them in the 
order of increasing nitrifying powers, they are fallow, corn, oats, alfalfa, 


and potato. . 

The alfalfa not only feeds closer upon the mtne nitrogen 01 the soil 

than do other crops but it also increases the nitnfvmg powers of the soil 
Hence, it would deplete the soil of its nitrogen more rapidlv where the 

entire crop is removed than would other crops. > 

The use of irrigation water increases the bacterial activities of the sod, 
which render soluble the nitrogen, and where excessive quantities ot 
wkter are used considerable of this is washed from the soil, thus unneces- 
sarily depleting the so.l of its nitrogen. This in turn gives diminished 

yields on the soil. ,,.TKRATfRE CITHD 
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